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Discovering Che Cheatre 


By EuGENE IONESCO 


When I am asked: ‘“‘Why do you write plays?” I always feel very 
embarrassed, and am at a loss for an answer. It seems to me some- 
times that I started to write for the theatre because I hated it. I 
read literary works and essays, or went to the movies with pleas- 
ure. From time to time I listened to music, or visited art galleries; 
but for all practical purposes I never went to the theatre. 


When, quite by chance, I saw a play, it was in order to accom- 
pany someone, or because I had not been able to refuse an invita- 
tion, because I had been obliged to go. 

I derived no pleasure from it, and did not participate in it. The 
playing of the actors disturbed me: I was embarrassed for them. 
The situations seemed arbitrary to me. There was something false 
in it all, I thought. 

The theatrical event had no magic for me. It all seemed a bit 
ridiculous, rather painful. I didn’t understand how anyone could 
be an actor, for instance. It seemed to me that the actor was doing 
something inadmissible, censurable. He was renouncing himself, 
abandoning himself, changing skin. How could he accept being 
someone else, playing a role, being someone that he was not? It 
was for me a kind of coarse trickery, extremely obvious, incon- 
ceivable. 

The actor, however, did not really become someone else; he simply 
pretended to, which was worse, I thought. It seemed painful to 
me, and somehow dishonest. ‘“How well he acts,” said the specta- 
tors. For me, he acted badly, and it was bad to act. 

To go to the theatre meant for me to go and see apparently seri- 
ous people make a spectacle of themselves. And yet I am not an 
entirely prosy person. I am not an enemy of the imagination. In- 
deed, I have always thought that the truth of fiction is more pro- 
found, more charged with meaning than everyday reality. Realism, 
whether it be socialist or not, falls short of reality. It shrinks it, 
attenuates it, falsifies it; it does not take into account our basic 
truths and our fundamental obsessions: love, death, astonishment. 
It presents man in a reduced and estranged perspective. Truth is 
in our dreams, in the imagination; everything, at each instant, 
confirms this statement. Fiction preceded science. All that we 
dream, that is to say, all that we desire, is true. (The truth of Icarus 
preceded aviation, and if Ader or Blériot flew, it is because all 
men have dreamed of flying.) Only myth is true: history, attempt- 
ing to realize it, disfigures it, half ruins it; history is imposture, 
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mystification, when it claims that it has “succeeded.” All that we 
dream is capable of realization. Reality, on the other hand, does 
not have to be capable of realization: it is only what it is. It is 
the dreamer, or the thinker, or the scientist, who is the revolu- 
tionary; it is he who tries to change the world. 

Fiction did not disturb me at all in novels, and I was willing 
to admit of it in films. Novelistic fiction, as well as my own dreams, 
imposed themselves upon me quite naturally, as possible reality. 
The playing of film actors did not provoke in me that indefinable 
uneasiness, that embarrassment produced by a theatrical per- 
formance. 

Why could I not accept theatrical reality? Why did its truth 
appear false to me? And why did the false seem to want to parade 
as true, substitute for truth? Was it the fault of the actors, or of 
the text, or was it my own? I believe now that what disturbed me 
in the theatre was the presence on the stage of characters of flesh 
and blood. Their material presence destroyed the fiction. It was as 
though there were present two levels of reality, the concrete real- 
ity, impoverished, empty, limited, of these banal living men, mov- 
ing and speaking upon the stage, and the reality of the imagina- 
tion. And these two realities faced each other, unmasked, irrecon- 
cilable: two antagonistic universes which could not succeed in uni- 
fying and blending. 

This is indeed what was the matter: each gesture, each attitude, 
each speech spoken upon the stage destroyed for me the universe 
which that gesture, that attitude, that speech were precisely try- 
ing to evoke; destroyed it before even evoking: it was for me a 
real abortion, a kind of failure, a sort of foolishness. If you stop 
your ears in order not to hear the dance music played by an or- 
chestra, but continue to watch the dancers, you can see how 
ridiculous they appear, and how meaningless their movements 
become; just so, if someone found himself for the first time at the 
performance of a religious ceremony, it would appear incompre- 
hensible and absurd to him. 

It was with a sort of desacralized awareness that I attended the 
theatre, and that is why I did not like it, feel it, or believe in it. 

A novel is a story which is told to you; whether it is imaginary 
or not has no importance; nothing prevents you from believing it. 
A film is an imaginary story which is being shown to you. It is a 
novel in pictures, an illustrated novel; a film is therefore also a 
story told, visually of course, but that changes nothing in its 
nature; one can believe in it. Music is a combination of sounds, a 
story of sounds, auditory adventures. A picture is an organization, 
or disorganization, of forms, colors, perspectives; there is no ques- 
tion of believing it or not believing it; it is there; it is real. It is 
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enough if its elements correspond to the ideal exigencies of com- 
position, of pictorial expression. Novel, music, painting, these are 
pure fiction, containing no heterogeneous elements; that is why they 
stand alone, and are admissible. The cinema itself can stand alone, 
since it is a series of images; it also is pure, whereas the theatre 
seemed to me essentially impure: fiction was mingled with ele- 
ments foreign to it; it was imperfectly fiction, a raw material which 
had not undergone an indispensable transformation, a mutation. 
On the whole everything in the theatre exasperated me. When I 
saw actors identify themselves completely with their roles and 
weep real tears, for example, it was unbearable; I found it literal- 
ly indecent. 


When, on the other hand, I saw the actor too much master of his 
role, outside of it, dominating it, separating himself from it, as 
Diderot or Jouvet would have had it, or according to the theories 
of alienation of Brecht, which are not at all revolutionary, it dis- 
pleased me equally. That also seemed an inacceptable mixture of 
the true and the false, for I felt a need for that indispensible trans- 
formation of the real—the real in its narrowest sense—into fiction. 
That indispensable transformation is not in fact realized by Brecht, 
because of his didacticism which goes against the spirit of all art: 
it remains heavily attached to the level of the sub-ideology. I did 
not like the actor, the star, whom I considered an anarchical in- 
gredient, breaking up, destroying, to his own advantage, the unity 
of scenic organization, and pulling everything to himself to the 
detriment of the coherent integration of the various elements of 
the performance. But the dehumanization of the actor, as practiced 
by Piscator or Brecht (that disciple of Piscator), who made of the 
actor, a simple pawn in the chess game of the performance, a life- 
less instrument, without fire, without participation or personal in- 
vention, this time for the benefit of the mise en scéne which in turn 
pulled everything after it—that primacy of the organization ex- 
asperated me equally, literally gave me a feeling of stifling: to 
nullify the initiative of the actor, to kill him, is to kill the life of 
the performance. 

Later, that is to say, quite recently, I realized that Jean Vilar, 
in his productions had been able to find in an ingenious way the 
indispensable proportions, respecting the necessity of scenic co- 
hesion without dehumanizing the actor, giving thus to the per- 
formance its unity, and to the actor his freedom, halfway between 
the style of the Odéon (therefore even beyond the declamatory 
exaggerations in the style of Sarah Bernhardt or Mounet-Sully) 
and the Brechtian or Piscatoresque barracks. But with Vilar it is 
not a question of expressing theatrical theories, nor immutable 
dogmas—it is an affair of tact, of an instinctive sense of the theatre. 
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However, that did not entirely fit my temperament either: I 
saw no way out, no way to reconcile freshness, spontaneity, 
naiveté, that is to say, creative authenticity, with theatrical 
thought, with preconceived ideas, dogmatic and stifling. 

Nor did I see how one could escape this very real uneasiness 
caused by an unawareness of the impurity of the performed play. 
I was truly not an agreeable spectator, but rather, surly, grumpy, 
always dissatisfied. Was it because of an illness peculiar to me, 
or was the theatre responsible? 

* * * 


Even the texts of plays which I had read displeased me. Not all! 
For I was not blind to Sophocles or Aeschylus, or to Shakespeare, 
nor afterwards to certain plays of Kleist or of Biichner. Why? 
Because all of these plays, I thought, are extraordinary in the 
reading, for literary qualities which perhaps are not specifically 
theatrical. In any case, since Shakespeare and Kleist I do not think 
I have derived pleasure from any plays. Strindberg seemed in- 
sufficient and clumsy. Moliére himself bored me. These tales of 
misers, hypocrites, cuckolds, did not interest me. His metaphysical 
spirit displeased me. What do these stories of people matter to 
me, or these characters and customs seen in such a narrow per- 
spective? Shakespeare questions the totality of the condition and 
destiny of man. The problems of Moliére seemed to me, in the last 
analysis, relatively secondary, sometimes sad, certainly even 
dramatic, but never tragic: for they can all be resolved. There is 
no solution to the intolerable, and only that which is intolerable 
is truly theatrical. 

On the other hand, the plays of Shakespeare in their grandeur, 
seemed diminished in presentation. No Shakespearian perform- 
ance captivated me so much as the reading of Hamlet, Othello, 
Julius Caesar, etc. Perhaps, since I rarely went to the theatre, I 
did not see the best Shakespearian performances. At any rate, the 
performance gave me the impression of making the intolerable 
tolerable. It was a taming down of anguish. 

I am therefore no lover of the theatre, and evei: less am I a 
man of the theatre. I really hated the theatre. It bored me. And yet, 
no. I can still remember that as a child my mother could not get 
me away from the puppet shows in the Luxembourg Gardens. I 
could have stayed there spellbound for days on end. I didn’t laugh, 
though. The spectacle of the guignol held me there, stupefied by 
the sight of these puppets who spoke, who moved, and bludgeoned 
each other. It was the spectacle of life itself which, strange, im- 
probable, but truer than truth itself, was being presented to me 
in an infinitely simplified and caricatured form, as though to un- 
derline the grotesque and brutal truth. Later too, until I was fif- 
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teen, any play enthralled me, and any play gave me the feeling 
that the world is strange, a feeling whose roots are so deep that 
it has never left me. Each spectacle awoke in me this sense of the 
strangeness of the world, which appeared to me nowhere so well 
as in the theatre. And yet, at the age of thirteen I wrote a play, my 
first work, which had none of this strangeness in it. It was a pa- 
triotic play: youth is an excuse for everything. 

When did I stop liking the theatre? From the moment when, 
becoming somewhat lucid, acquiring a critical spirit, I became 
aware of the strings, the thick strings of the theatre, that is to say, 
from the moment when I lost my naiveté. What holy terrors of 
the theatre could give that back to us? And in the name of what 
valid magic could the theatre claim the right to cast a spell upon 
us? There is nothing magic left, nothing awesome: no reason, no 
justification is sufficient to bring about the rebirth of naiveté in us. 

Besides, nothing is more difficult than to write for the theatre. 
Novels and poems remain. Their efficacy is not blunted even after 
centuries. We are still interested in reading many minor works of 
the nineteenth, eighteenth and seventeenth centuries. Many even 
older works continue to interest us. Painting and music remain. 
The smallest carved heads on many cathedrals have kept alive 
their untouched freshness, their moving naiveté, and we shall 
continue to be sensitive to the architectural rhythms of the monu- 
ments of the most ancient civilizations which reveal themselves to 
us through these monuments, speaking a direct and precise lan- 
guage. But the theatre? 

Some people reproach the theatre today with not belonging to 
its time. In my opinion, it belongs to it far too much. That is its 
weakness and the cause of its impermanence. I mean the theatre 
belongs to its time at the same time that it does not belong to it 
enough. Each epoch requires the introduction of a certain incom- 
municable “out of time” within time, within the communicable. 
Everything is a moment circumscribed within history, of course. 
But in each moment there is all of history: every story is valid 
when it is trans-historical; in the individual one can read the uni- 
versal. 


The themes which many authors choose depend only upon a 
certain ideological mode, which is less than the epoch itself. Or else 
these themes express some particular political thought, and the 
plays which illustrate them will die with the ideology of which 
they are tributaries, for ideologies become outdated. Any Chris- 
tian tomb, any Greek or Etruscan stele touches us more, tells us 
more about the destiny of man than so many laboriously ‘“com- 
mitted” plays, which make themselves the instrument of disci- 
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plines, of systems of expression, of languages other than those 


which are their own. 0 
It is true that all authors have wanted to propagandize. The t! 
great ones are those who failed, who, consciously or not, arrived s 


at more profound and general truths. Nothing is more precarious S 
than theatrical works. They endure a short time, wear themselves a 
out quickly, and then reveal nothing but their strings. n 
Corneille, sincerely, bores me. We love him perhaps (without S 
realizing it) simply because of habit. We are forced to. He was r 
imposed upon us in school. Schiller is intolerable to me. The k 
comedies of Marivaux have for a long time seemed to me but s 
futile games. The comedies of Musset are shallow, those of Vigny 
unactable. The bloody dramas of Victor Hugo make us laugh aloud; 
on the other hand, whatever one may say, we find it rather dif- 
ficult to laugh at most of the comedies of Labiche. Dumas fils, with 
his Lady of the Camellias, is ridiculously sentimental. And the 
others! Oscar Wilde? Facile. Ibsen? Boorish. Strindberg? Clumsy. 
A contemporary author whose tomb is still fresh, Giraudoux, no 
longer always comes across, as is the case with the theatre of 
Cocteau; it seems too artificial to us, too superficial. Its brilliance 
is tarnished: theatrical methods which are too theatrical in the 
case of Cocteau; linguistic methods and strings, distinguished ones 
to be sure, but strings all the same in the case of Giraudoux. 
Pirandello himself is bypassed, since his theatre is founded 
upon theories of personality or of many-faceted truth, theories 
which since psychoanalysis and depth psychology seem clear as 
day. By confirming the correctness of Pirandello’s theories, 
modern psychology, necessarily going further in the exploration 
of the human psyche, gives him a certain validity, but at the 
same time renders him insufficient and useless: since it says more 
completely and more scientifically that which Pirandello said. The 
value of his theatre has nothing to do with its contribution to psy- 
chology, but with its theatrical quality which is, of course, else- 
where. It is no longer the discovery of the antagonisms of per- 
sonality which interests us in Pirandello, but what he does with 
it, dramatically speaking. Its purely theatrical interest is extra- 
scientific; it is beyond his ideology. What remains of Pirandello is 
the mechanism of his theatre, its movement (jew): proof again 
that the theatre which is built only on ideology, or philosophy, and 
which owes all its value to that ideology or that philosophy, is 
built on sand, and must disappear. It is his theatrical language, his 
purely theatrical instinct which keeps Pirandello alive today. 
Likewise, it is not the psychological truth of the passions in } 
Racine’s theatre which sustains it, but what Racine, as a poet and 
as a man of the theatre, did with those truths. 
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If one counted the dramatists which can still move the public, 
one would find through the centuries about twenty, or thirty at 
the most. But the pictures, the poems and the novels which still 
speak to us can be counted by the thousands. The naiveté neces- 
sary for a work of art is lacking in the theatre. I do not say that 
a dramatic poet cannot appear, a great naive poet; but, for the 
moment, I do not see him on the horizon. I mean a lucid naiveté, 
springing from the profound sources of being, revealing them, 
revealing them to ourselves, restoring to us our naiveté, our secret 
being. For the moment, there are no naive ones, either among the 
spectators or among the authors. 

For what must we reproach the dramatists and the plays? Their 
strings, I have said, that is to say, their too obvious methods. The 
theatre may seem to be an inferior literary genre, a minor genre. 
It is always somewhat approximate. It is doubtless a claptrap art, 
one which likes to create an effect. It cannot do without it, and 
that is what people reproach it for. The effects can only be gross. 
One gets the impression that things become coarse. The nuances 
of a literary text disappear. A theatre of literary subtleties is soon 
worn out. The half shades become dark or disappear in the bright 
light. No penumbra, no refinement is possible. Demonstrations, 
thesis plays are rough, everything is only approximate. The theatre 
is not the language of ideas. When it tries to become the vehicle 
of ideologies, it can only become their popularizer. It simplifies 
them dangerously. It makes them primary, diminishes them. It 
becomes naive, but in the bad sense. Every ideological theatre 
risks being only a theatre of patronage. What would be, not only 
its usefulness, but its proper function, if the theatre were con- 
demned to do the work of philosophy, or theology, or politics, or 
pedagogy? A psychological theatre is insufficiently psychological. 
It is better to read a treatise on psychology. An ideological theatre 
is insufficiently philosophical. Instead of going to see the dramatic 
illustration of such and such a political theory, I prefer to read my 
usual daily, or listen to a speech by the candidate of my party. 

Dissatisfied with the gross naiveté, the rudimentary character of 
the theatre, philosophers, men of letters, ideologists, refined poets, 
intelligent people, attempt to make the theatre intelligent. They 
write .with intelligence, with taste, with talent. They put into it 
what they think. They express their ideas of life, of the world, 
believing that the play should be a sort of presentation of a thesis, 
whose solution appears upon the stage. They sometimes give to 
their works the structure of a syllogism of which the premises are 
the first two acts, and of which the third act is the conclusion. 

It cannot be denied that their construction is sometimes excel- 
lent. Yet, it does not correspond to our theatrical needs, since it 
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does not escape from that intermediary zone which is neither en- 
tirely art (and to which discursive thought can only give a kind 
of nourishment), nor entirely the superior level of thought. 

* * * 


Should one renounce the theatre if one refuses to assign it a role 
of patronage, or to enslave it to other manifestations of the mind, 
to other systems of expression? Can it have its autonomy like 
painting or music? 

Theatre is one of the most ancient arts. I think that we cannot 
do without it. We cannot help giving in to the desire to place 
upon the stage living characters which are at once both real and 
invented. We cannot resist this need to make them speak and live 
before us. To incarnate phantoms, to give life is a prodigious and 
irreplacable adventure, so much so that I was fascinated when, at 
the rehearsals of my first play, I saw suddenly moving about the 
stage of the Noctambules characters which had come out of me. I 
was frightened. By what right had I done that? Was it permitted? 
And Nicolas Bataille, my interpreter, how had he been able to be- 
come M. Martin? . . . It was almost diabolical. Thus, it is only 
when I wrote for the theatre entirely by chance and with the in- 
tention of ridiculing it, that I began to love it, to rediscover it in 
myself, to understand it and to be fascinated by it; and I under- 
stood what my role would be. 

I told myself that the two intelligent dramatists were yet not 
intelligent enough, that thinkers in the theatre could not find the 
language of philosophical treatises; that, when they wished to 
bring to the theatre too many subtleties and nuances, it was at 
once both too much and not enough; that, if the theatre was only 
deplorable enlarging of nuances, which disturbed me, it was 
simply that the magnification was insufficient. The too great was 
not great enough, the too slightly nuanced, was too nuanced. 

If then the essence of the theatre was in this enlarging of effects, 
it was necessary to exaggerate even more, to underline and ac- 
centuate them to the maximum. To push the theatre beyond that 
intermediate zone which is neither theatre nor literature, is to re- 
store it to its proper frame, to its natural limits. It was necessary not 
to hide the strings, but to make them even more visible, deliberate- 
ly evident, to go all the way in the grotesque, in caricature, beyond 
the pale irony of witty drawing room comedies. Not drawing room 
comedies, but farce, an extreme burlesque exaggeration. Humor, 
yes, but with the methods of burlesque. A hard comedy, without 
finesse, excessive. No dramatic comedies either. But a return to 
the intolerable. Push everything to a state of paroxysm, there 
where the sources of tragedy lie. Create a theatre of violence: 
violently comic, violently dramatic. 
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Avoid psychology, or rather give it a metaphysical dimension. 
Theatre is an extreme exaggeration of feelings, an exaggeration 
which disjoints the real. It is also the dislocation and disarticula- 
tion of language. 

If on the other hand, the actors bothered me because they ap- 
peared too unnatural, it is perhaps because they also wanted to 
be too natural: by renouncing this, they become natural perhaps 
in another way. They must not be afraid of being unnatural. 

To tear ourselves away from the everyday, from habit, from 
mental laziness which hides from us the strangeness of reality, 
we must receive something like a real bludgeon blow. Without a 
new virginity of spirit, without a purified outlook on existential 
reality, there is no theatre; there is no art either; we must effect 
a dislocation of the real, which must precede its reintegration. 

To achieve this effect one can sometimes use one method: play 
against the text. Onto a senseless, absurd, comical text one can 
graft a mise en scéne and an interpretation which are grave, 
solemn, and ceremonious. On the other hand, in order to avoid 
the ridiculousness of easy tears, of sentimentality, one can graft 
upon a dramatic text a clownesque interpretation, underline by 
farce the tragic sense of a play. Light makes shadow deeper, shade 
accentuates the light. Personally, I have never understood the 
distinctions that are made between the comic and the tragic. Since 
the comic is the intuition of the absurd, it seems to me more hope- 
less than the tragic. The comic offers no escape. I say: hopeless; 
but in reality it either falls this side of despair or hope, or it goes 
beyond it. 

For some people, the tragic may appear, in one way, comfort- 
ing, for, if it expresses the impotence of vanquished man, broken 
by fatality for example, tragedy recognizes by that very fact the 
reality of a fatality, of a destiny, of laws ruling the universe, in- 
comprehensible sometimes, but objective. And that human im- 
puissance, that uselessness of our efforts can also, in a sense, ap- 
pear comic. 

I have called my comedies ‘“‘anti-plays,” “comical dramas,” and 
my dramas “pseudo-dramas” or “tragical farces,” for, it seems to 
me, the comical is tragic, and the tragedy of man, derisory. For 
the modern critical spirit nothing can be taken entirely seriously, 
nor entirely lightly. I have tried in Victims of Duty to drown the 
comic in the tragic; in The Chairs, the tragic in the comic, or if 
you wish, to oppose the comic to the tragic in order to join them 
in a new theatrical synthesis. But it is not a true synthesis, for 
these two elements do not mix completely with each other, they 
coexist, they repulse one another constantly, each setting the 
other into relief; they criticize each other, mutually deny each 
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other, constituting through this opposition a dynamic balance, a 
tension. Victims of Duty and The New Occupant are, I think, my 
plays which best answer this need. 


Similarly, one can oppose the prosaic to the poetic, the banal 
to the surreal. That is what I have tried to do in Jack or the Sub- 
mission, which I have also called a “naturalist comedy,” because, 
taking my departure from a naturalistic tone, I tried to go beyond 
naturalism. 

Likewise, Amédée or How to Get Rid of It, whose action takes 
place in the apartment of a petty bourgeois family, is a realistic 
play into which I introduced fantastic elements, which served both 
to destroy the ‘“‘realism” and to underline it. 


In my first play, The Bald Soprano, which was intended at first 
as a parody of the theatre, and hence a parody of certain human 
behavior, it was by sinking myself in the banal, by pushing to their 
utmost limits the most outworn clichés of everyday language, that 
I tried to achieve the expression of the strangeness in which all 
human existence seems to be bathed. Tragedy and farce, prosaism 
and poetry, realism and fantasy, banality and strangeness, these 
perhaps are the contradictory principles (there is no theatre with- 
out antagonisms) which constitute the bases of possible theatrical 
construction. In this way perhaps the non-natural may appear in 
its violence to be natural, and the too natural appear non- 
naturalistic. 

Should I add that a primitive theatre is not an elementary 
theatre; that to refuse to “round off the edges” means to give clear 
contours, more powerful shapes, and that a theatre which uses 
simple means is not necessarily a simple theatre? 

If one believes that the theatre is only a theatre of words, it 
is difficult to admit that it can have its own language. It can only 
be dependent upon other forms of thought which are expressed by 
words: philosophy or ethics. Things are different if one considers 
that words constitute only one of the elements of theatrical shock. 
In the first place, the theatre has a special way of using words: 
dialogue, words of combat, of conflict. If dialogue is nothing but 
discussion in the plays of some authors, that is a great fault of 
theirs. There are other ways of making words theatrical: by using 
them with ferocious exaggeration in order to give to the theatre 
its true measure, which is lack of measure, the Word itself should 
be strained to its limits, language should almost explode, or destroy 
itself, in its impossibility to contain meanings. 

But there is more than words: the theatre is a tale which is 
lived, beginning again at each performance, and it is also a tale 
which one sees being lived. The theatre is visual as much as it is 
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auditory. It is not a series of images, like the cinema, but a con- 
struction, a moving architecture of scenic images. 

Everything is permitted in the theatre: to incarnate characters, 
but also to materialize anguish, inner presences. It is therefore not 
only permitted, but it is recommended, to make props act, and 
objects live, to breathe life into the settings, to make the symbols 
concrete. 

Just as the words are supplemented by the gestures, movement 
and pantomime which, when words become insufficient, are sub- 
stituted for them, the physical elements of the décor can act as 
a supplement also. The use of props is yet another problem. 
(Artaud has discussed’ it.) 

* * + 

When people say that the theatre should be only social, isn’t 
it really a question of political theatre, and of course with one 
emphasis or another? To be social is one thing; to be “socialist” 
or “Marxist” or “fascist” is quite another—it is the expression of 
an insufficient awareness: the more I see the plays of Brecht, the 
more I have the impression that time, and his own time, escape 
him: his man has one dimension less, his epoch is falsified by his 
very ideology which narrows his field; this is a fault common 
to ideologists and to people diminished by their fanaticism. 

But one can be social in spite of himself, since we are all caught 
in a sort of historical complex, and we belong to a certain moment 
in history—which, however, is far from absorbing us entirely and 
which, on the contrary, expresses and contains only the least essen- 
tial part of ourselves. 

I have spoken especially of a certain technique, of the language 
of the theatre, the language which is its own. Social material or 
themes can very well constitute, within this language, the material 
and themes of the theatre. One is perhaps objective through be- 
ing subjective. The particular rejoins the general and society is 
evidently an objective fact: yet, I see the social, that is to say the 
historical expression of the time to which we belong, even if only 
through language (and all language is also historical, circum- 
scribed in its time; this is undeniable); I see that historical ex- 
pression implied quite naturally in the work of art, whether one 
wishes it to be or not, conscious or not, but spontaneous, not ex- 
plicit or forced, deliberate or ideological. 

Besides, the temporal does not go against the intemporal and the 
universal: it submits to it. 

There are states of mind, intuitions, which are absolutely extra- 
temporal, extra-historical. When some morning, touched by grace, 
I wake not only from my nocturnal slumber but also from my 
accustomed mental slumber, and become suddenly aware of my 
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existence, and of the universal presence, when all appears strange 
to me and yet familiar, when the wonder of being overcomes me; 
this feeling, this intuition belongs to any man, to any time. This 
state of mind, one can find expressed in almost the same words by 
poets, mystics, philosophers, who feel it exactly as I feel it, and as 
all men have certainly felt it, if they are not spiritually dead or 
blinded by the business of politics. One can find this state of mind, 
clearly expressed, absolutely the same, in the Middle Ages as well as 
in Antiquity, or at any “historical” period. In that eternal moment, 
shoemaker and philosopher, “slave” and “master,” priest and lay- 
man meet, and become identified with each other. 

The historical and the anhistorical are joined equally in poetry 
and painting. The image of the woman arranging her hair is identi- 
cal in certain Persian miniatures and in the Greek and Etruscan 
steles, in Egyptian frescos; Renoir, Manet, painters of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, did not need to know the paint- 
ings of other periods in order to find and express the same atti- 
tude, to feel the same emotion before that attitude filled with the 
same eternal sensual grace. It is a question here, as in the first 
example, of eternal human emotions. The pictorial style in which 
this image is rendered is different (often almost imperceptibly) 
according to the periods. But this “difference” which is revealed 
as secondary, is only a luminous support for the permanent. Here 
is evidence of how the temporal, or “historicity” to use a word 
now in style, is joined to, and identifies itself with, the intemporal, 
the universal, the sur-historical, and how they sustain one another. 

To choose a great example in our field: in the theatre, when 
Richard II, fallen from power, is alone imprisoned in his cell, it 
is not Richard II that I see, but all the fallen kings of the earth; 
and not only all the fallen kings, but also our beliefs, our values, 
our desacralized truths, corrupted, worn out, our civilizations 
which disappear, our destiny. When Richard II dies, it is what I 
hold most dear that I see die; it is I who die with Richard II. Rich- 
ard II makes me acutely aware of the eternal truth which we for- 
get in history, that truth of which we do not think, and which is 
simple and infinitely banal: I die, you die, he dies. Thus, in the 
final analysis it is not history that Shakespeare is writing, although 
he is using history; it is not a history that he presents me, but my 
history, our history, my truth beyond time, through showing me 
a time which goes beyond time and joins universal philosophic 
truth. In fact, the theatrical masterpiece has an uncommonly ex- 
emplary character: it reflects my image; it is a mirror, an aware- 
ness, history oriented beyond history towards the most profound 
truth. One may think that the reasons given by an author—wars, 
civil strife, rivalry for power—are just or not, one can agree or 
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not with these explanations. But one cannot deny that all kings 
have disappeared, that they have died, and the realization of this 
reality, this persistent truth of the impermanence of man, joined 
together with his need of eternity, is experienced with the pro- 
foundest emotion, with the keenest tragic consciousness, with 
passion. Art is the realm of passion, not that of didactic teaching; 
it is a question—in this tragedy of tragedies—of the revelation of 
the most painful reality; I learn, or relearn, what I no longer re- 
membered, and I learn it in the only poetic manner possible, by 
participating in it with an emotion that is not manufactured or 
perverted, and which has broken down the paper barriers of 
ideologies and of the frugal critical or “scientific” spirit. I risk be- 
ing fooled only when I attend a play which presents a thesis and 
not reality itself: an ideological, “engaged,” deceptive play which 
is not poetically and profoundly true as only poetry and tragedy 
can be true. All men die in solitude; all values disintegrate into 
an ultimate contempt: that is what Shakespeare tells me. The cell 
of Richard is indeed the cell of all our solitudes. Perhaps Shakes- 
peare wished to tell the story of Richard II: if he had told only that 
story of another person, he would not touch me. But the prison of 
Richard II is a truth which has not disappeared with history: its 
invisible walls still stand, after so many philosophies and ideologies 
have disappeared forever. And all this remains standing because 
the language is that of living truth, not that of demonstrative rea- 
son; the prison of Richard is there, before me, beyond all demon- 
stration; the theatre is that eternal living presence; it answers, 
without doubt, to the essential structures of tragic truth, and of 
theatrical reality; its truth has nothing to do with the precarious 
truths of ideologies, nor with the so-called theatre of ideas: in 
this play we see theatrical archetypes, the essence of theatre, and 
theatrical language. A language lost for us today, when allegory 
and academic explanation seem to have taken the place of the 
living truth which we must find again. All language evolves, but 
to evolve, to renew oneself is not to abandon oneself and become 
something else; it is rather to find oneself at each instant, within 
each historical moment. One develops in harmony with what one 
already is. Theatre language can never be anything but theatre 
language. 


The language of painting, and the language of music have de- 
veloped, and have always fitted themselves into the cultural style 
of their period, but without ever losing their pictorial or musical 
style. And that evolution of painting, for example, has never been 
anything but the rediscovery of painting, of its language and its 
essence. The course of modern painting shows this clearly. Since 
Picasso, painting has been trying to free itself from all that is not 
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painting: literature, anecdotes, history, photography. Since Picas- 


so, therefore, painters have been trying to rediscover the funda- re 
mental schemas of painting, pure forms, color used as color. And th 
here it is not a question of aestheticism or of what today is called, co 
somewhat incorrectly, formalism, but rather of reality expressed m 
pictorially, in a language as revealing as that of words or sounds. ar 
If we thought at first that there was a certain disintegration of 1S 
pictorial language, we have discovered since that basically it was : 
a question of an asepis, a purification, the rejection of a parasitic th 
language. Similarly, it is after having disarticulated theatrical ele- kt 
ments, after having rejected false theatre language, that we must tu 
try, as the painters have done, to rearticulate them, purified and su 
reduced to their essences. i 
; The theatre can only be theatre, even though for certain con- to 
temporary doctors of ‘‘theatrology” this identity with itself is re 
charged with tautology, or considered false, an attitude which vl 
strikes me as the most incredible and amazing of paradoxes. of 
For these doctors, the theatre, being something other than the- fil 
atre, is ideology, allegory, politics, lectures, essays or literature. ti 
This is as aberrant as if one were to claim that music should be re 
archeology, or painting, physics and mathematics. of 
* * x di 

cc 


It may be said that I have expressed nothing new here. I may 


even be accused of presenting only the most elementary truths. * 
If this were so, I should be extremely happy, for nothing is more ’ 
difficult than returning to elementary truths, fundamental prin- d 
ciples, certitudes. Philosophers themselves seek nothing more than q 
principles which are certain. Primary truths are precisely what 
we lose sight of, what we forget. That is why we become con- tk 
fused and can no longer understand each other. mr 
However, what I have just said does not constitute a precon- e! 
ceived theory of dramatic art. It has not preceded, but rather 
followed my very personal experience in the theatre. These few Ww 
ideas have come from my reflections about my own creations, good a 
or bad. They are afterthoughts. I have no ideas before I write a th 
play. I have them after I have written a play, or when I am not, ti 


writing at all. I believe that artistic creation is spontaneous. At .e) 
least it is for me. I repeat, all this is valid especially for me; but oO 
if I could believe that I have discovered in myself the instinctive p 
and permanent schemas of the objective reality of the theatre, e 
that I have found at least a part of the essence of theatre, I should a 
be very happy. Only spontaneity can guarantee a direct knowledge b 
of reality. All ideology ends up with indirect knowledge which |, li 
is only secondary, oblique and falsified.. Nothing is true for the 0 
artist except what he does not borrow from others. 
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For a so-called “avant-garde” writer I am going to incur the 
reproach of having invented nothing. I think one discovers more 
than one invents, and that invention is really discovery or redis- 
covery; and if I am considered an “avant-garde” writer, it is not 
my fault. It is the critics who consider me thus. It has no import- 
ance. That definition is as good as another. It means nothing. It 
is a tag. 

Neither is surrealism new. That is to say, it is not an “inven- 
tion.” It only discovered and brought to light a certain way of 
knowledge, or certain tendencies of the human being which cen- 
turies of rationalism had persecuted and suppressed. What does 
surrealism attempt to’liberate? Love and dreams. How could we 
have forgotten that man is animated by love? How could we fail 
to see that man dreams? The surrealist revolution was, like all 
revolutions, a return, a restoration, an expression of indispensable 
vital and spiritual needs. If it has now solidified, if we can speak 
of a surrealistic academicism, it is simply that every language 
finally wears out; from traditional and living it becomes tradi- 
tionalist and hardened; it is “imitated”: it also, in turn, must be 
rediscovered. (Besides, as we know, surrealism is itself a revival 
of romanticism; it has its sources, among others, in the power of 
dream of the German Romantics.) By starting out from a redis- 
covered method, and a rejuvenated language, one can enlarge the 
frontiers of the known real world. If there is an avant-garde, it 
can be valid only if it is not a vogue. It can be only an instinctive 
discovery, and a new awareness of forgotten models which re- 
quire, at each moment, to be discovered anew and rejuvenated. 

I think people have begun to forget lately what theatre is. I was 
the first to have forgotten; I think I have discovered it again, for 
myself, step by step, and I have just described simply my experi- 
ence with the theatre. 

Obviously, I have not touched on a great many problems. One 
wonders, for example, why a writer like Feydeau, whose technique 
and mechanical control of the play are perfect, is much less great 
than other dramatists who also have a perfect technique, or some- 
times a less perfect one. It is just that, in a certain sense, every- 
one is a philosopher; that is to say, that everyone discovers a part 
of reality, that part which he can discover by himself. When I say 
philosopher, I do not mean the philosophical technician who only 
exploits the world views of others. In this sense, since the artist 
apprehends reality directly, he is a true philosopher. And it is the 
broadness, the depth, the sharpness of his philosophical vision, his 
living philosophy, which determine his greatness. The fine quality 
of works of art comes from the fact that this philosophy is “liv- 
ing,” that it is life and not abstract thought. One philosophy 
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perishes when a new philosophy, a new system, surpasses it. The 
living philosophies of works of art, on the contrary, do not in- 
validate one another. That is why they can coexist. The great 
masterpieces, the great poets, seem to justify one another, com- 
plete each other, confirm each other; Aeschylus is not cancelled out 
by Calderon, nor Shakespeare by Chekhov, nor Kleist by Japanese 
Noh Drama. One scientific theory can nullify another, but the truths 
of works of art sustain each other. It is art which seems to justify 
hope in a metaphysical liberalism. 


Translated by LEONARD C. PRONKC 





Notes Ou Che Plays Of 
Michel de Ghelderode 


By GrEorGE HAUGER 


Perhaps the most immediately striking quality of the plays of 
Michel de Ghelderode is their size—not their physical length, 
but their dramatic dimension. Like Strindberg, this author has 
written very short plays and extremely long ones. The lengths may 
vary, but the theme is constant, and this theme is Man, essential 
Man, who is revealed as both fascinating and terrifying in all his 
potentialities. Ghelderode represents men in a fashion that derives 
from the painters he loves so much, especially Bosch and Breughel, 
and from the expressionist theatre. Fundamentally, he is a roman- 
tic, and at best he creates works of powerful feeling and remark- 
able organic form. At worst he becomes possessed, and his work 
is then the prey of mounting hysteria. The authenticity of feeling 
in all that he writes is unquestionable. It is when this feeling so 
grips him that he loses aesthetic perspective that his work de- 
teriorates. Fortunately, this deterioration is rare, and for the most 
part, Ghelderode’s plays are highly organized. Although the method 
of organization may not be at once apparent either to audience or 
to reader, its effect is felt in a unified dramatic impact. 


In Pantagleize, for example, the revolution fought in the name 
of freedom (and what revolution is not?) is led by five strangely 
assorted characters, Innocenti, a waiter, Bam-Boulah, a Negro 
shoeblack, Lekidam, an attitudinizing poet, Bergol, an incorrigible 
troublemaker, and Rachel Silberchatz, a Jewess. The revolution 
fails. Its leaders are either executed or murdered. Part of the rea- 
son for their fate is the efficiency of reaction; for Ghelderode makes 
it clear that, although a blustering military with great enthusiasm 
for uniforms, medals and barrack room language may be figures 
of fun or even of shape when one measures their worth against 
those values that contribute to man’s dignity, they nevertheless 
have an ultimate argument at their disposal. The other and greater 
part of the reason for the leaders’ fate is the flaw that unites 
these apparently disparate characters. They are unworthy. Leki- 
dam is unworthy in an obvious and relatively unimportant way. He 
reasons that since great artists have almost invariably been in the 
van of revolutions, to go through the motions of revolutionary 
activity is sufficient to acquire the status of a great artist. Bergol 
is so revolutionary as to reduce revolution to an absurdity. He is 
lame. Knowing himself to be different from other men, he resent- 
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fully considers himself inferior to them. He will attack any estab- 
lished order merely because it is established. He is the spiritual 
brother of the legendary Irishman who, on reaching an island 
refuge after having been shipwrecked, at once asked, “What sort 
of government do you have here?—Because I’m agin it!” The 
other three revolutionaries include two who are sensitive to the 
persecution of their races. Bam-Boulah is the unsentimental por- 
trait of the Negro whom it is easy to declare one’s brother, but 
difficult to accept as such. Through this character Ghelderode ef- 
fectively says that when one declares the Negro one’s brother, one 
is not taking to one’s bosom millions of Ralph Bunches and Paul 
Robesons. One is welcoming millions of ignorant and often vicious 
fellow human beings, whose ignorance and viciousness is no good 
reason for their rejection as brothers. Bam-Boulah hates the estab- 
lished order because it makes him an outcast. He dreams of re- 
placing it by his own avenging order. Rachel, educated, sophisti- 
cated and efficient, also hates, and talks of the time when her per- 
secuted race shall persecute in their turn. It is left for Innocenti, a 
former university professor who has thrown in his lot with the 
revolutionaries because they seemed to be dedicated to an ideal 
that he prized, to make explicit the reason for the failure of all of 
them. Their motive was hatred, and from hatred, which is a force 
of negation, only hateful results ensue. Hatred may initiate revo- 
lutions, but their success demands a far different impetus. 

It may be thought that although the revolutionaries are closely 
bound together by their unworthiness, Pantagleize must be a play 
that an audience watches rather than one in which it is involved. 
The ordinary man neither plots revolution nor rejoices in the 
tools of reaction: he loves a quiet life. Pantagleize, the principal 
character (whose name, Ghelderode has pointed out, is vaguely 
Greek, vaguely German, the name of nobody and so possibly the 
name of anybody) illustrates the author’s contention that the inno- 
cent always perish by the sword. He also demonstrates that, in 
this world, you either commit yourself and take the consequences, 
or else one side or the other, or both, will regard you as committed 
and will force you to take the consequences. Pantagleize makes 
what is for him a chance remark. The conspirators recognize it as 
the signal for the outbreak of the revolution, and assume that he 
must be the secret messenger sent to declare the great day. The 
chance remark seals Pantagleize’s fate. It is used to pull him down 
from the political fence on which he has always sat amusing him- 
self at the antics of the factions on both sides. He is the holy fool 
beloved of the author. He is Ghelderode’s Chaplin, his Don 
Quixote. His motives and intentions are of the best, yet he perishes. 
Those who have lost their innocence are not thereby guaranteed 
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longer life; but after death, the resurrection, and only the innocent 
look forward to this with hope—though with trepidation also. 

This somewhat lengthy comment on Pantagleize has been made 
in order to indicate, in some degree, the coherence of a play which, 
with a policeman disguised as a palm tree and pretending to be a 
corpse, with revolutionaries signaling by honking like seals, may 
seem merely a bag of miscellaneous tricks. It has also been made 
to indicate the great seriousness of Ghelderode’s plays. The author 
describes Pantagleize as ‘‘a farce to make you sad.” Although the 
play provokes much laughter, it is wholly serious. There is no 
question of a serious play lightened by comic relief, nor of tension 
between the serious and comic parts of a play. The seriousness and 
the farce are contained in the same words, the same situations. 
One laughs, is moved and provoked to thought by non-naturalistic 
characters who have no actuality, but whose reality has tremend- 
ous power. 

What has been said of Pantagleize can also be said, to a more or 
less degree, of the rest of Ghelderode’s plays; but perhaps those 
which bear the closest resemblance to Pantagleize are Christophe 
Colomb, Don Juan, and Le Club des Menteurs. 

Ghelderode realizes that the value of history lies in the imme- 
diacy with which it strikes us, that the men of the past are not 
interesting primarily because they are of the past, but because 
they were men faced by the same problems and troubled by the 
same experiences that challenge us. He has always found that in 
general the men of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance illustrate 
living at its most intense, and he has been fascinated by two men 
of the past whose fortunes were bound up with the Low Coun- 
tries, Charles V and Philip II. Le Soleil se couche is written around 
the last days of Charles. It shows the difficulties of Caesars when 
they must acknowledge God. It shows man’s inevitable attempts to 
make God in his own image. And all this is lit by a sunset glow of 
acceptance, tinged with regret. Escurial is dark and violent. Its 
chief character is Philip. This play is a study of the persecutor, who 
is also the persecuted; for, Ghelderode maintains, there never was 
a persecutor who was not, or who did not believe himself to be, 
persecuted. 

Plays whose furniture and costumes are of the past, but whose 
characters are those human creatures with whom all serious artists 
have dealt, presented in a manner in which the author has aesthe- 
tic conviction, form by far the greater part of Ghelderode’s works. 
They tell us that the universe is vast and that man is small, and 
yet man can act as a brutal disturber of the harmony of the uni- 
verse, which requires his peace for its perfection, as he drives him- 
self to destruction. These plays have the atmosphere of the Hell 
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scenes in Bosch; they have the savageness of much of Breughel; 
but, like Breughel’s pictures, they express a deep compassion for 
the characters depicted. Fastes d’Enfer (which created such an up- 
roar when it was played in, Paris in 1949), D’un Diable qui précha 
Merveilles, Hop Signor! and L’Ecole des Bouffons are alive with 
characters whose passions are extreme, whose actions are formid- 
able. The devil is constantly at work; but grace is immanent. 
Naturally, the two plays which were inspired by and which bear 
the titles of pictures by Breughel, Les Aveugles and La Pie sur le 
Gibet, display the same humane and vivid qualities that one finds 
in the paintings. 

Perhaps Magie Rouge offers the most obvious illustration of 
the similarity between Bosch, Breughel, and Ghelderode. Accord- 
ing to the author, this play was originally entitled L’Avare: he 
comments, “. . . but in deference. . . .” Magie Rouge has a single 
basic theme, that of greed. Romulus, with his willingness to prac- 
tice duplicity in order to acquire a little gold, is dwarfed by 
Hieronymus with his insatiable desire for possession—possession 
of anything and everything. It is true that Hieronymus, Sybilla, 
and the Monk are all violently lustful; but lust is merely another 
form of greed. Hieronymus dreams that he has bought Calvary, 
Jerusalem, Mecca, Rome. That he dreams this is no matter, for 
his waking and dreaming selves are full of the same desires. He 
is not dreaming when he exclaims, “I shall buy the lot of them. 

. And the bishops. . . . And even the Pope. . . . With my 
gold I shall buy the Trinity. . . .” He is greedy for the things of 
this world and greedy for immortality so that he may revel in his 
possessions forever. Since he can be pacified by acquisitions, he 
assumes that the great powers of the universe can similarly be 
kept quiet, and he dreams of buying off God by building a great 
golden cathedral, of buying off the demons by making them a gift 
of the bowels of the earth and of volcanoes for their lascivious 
ceremonies. Hieronymus’ sinful greed has a nightmare quality one 
immediately associates with Bosch. More like a Breughel figure is 
his wife Sybilla, who does not live a nightmare, but whose coarse- 
ness and boldness strike terror in the observer. Her lust is sinful 
to the extent that she would willingly be broken by the violent 
satisfaction of the passion to which she so gladly submits. 

As well as reminding one of the old painters by their view of 
man, these plays remind one of them by their visual qualities. 
The action of Magie Rouge provides a rich, yet somber, picture in 
time and space, very much like Bosch’s painting known as The 
Conjuror. The similarity of theme of these two works is also strik- 
ing. Whether or not Ghelderode’s imagination was fired by this 
picture is not known; but it seems not unlikely. In others of the 
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plays there are more brilliant colors and there is more movement; 
they are like Breughel canvases come to life. 


That the visual impact of these plays should remind one of the 
work of this artist or that, even though the plays may have been 
inspired by specific paintings, is a matter of little importance as 
far as their author is concerned. What Ghelderode considers of 
immense importance is that all of his plays should have that visual 
quality which he thinks essential to a theatrical work. He main- 
tains that although his plays may be profitably read, their true 
existence is in performance. The words he writes are coherent and 
evocative when read. Their impact is vastly increased when they 
are spoken in the theatre. They then become part of a pattern of 
sound and meaning, the immediacy of whose sensuous effect is 
very different from the muted effect created in the reader’s aural 
imagination, however highly developed this may be. Similarly, the 
sights of the plays are calculated to have their greatest significance 
when they are present to the physical eyes of an audience, not 
when they are registered in the mind’s eye of a reader. No one can 
fail to be impressed in the theatre by the appearance of Folial, for 
example, when he rises up behind the throne in Escurial, or by the 
outbreak of the revolution on the day of the eclipse in Pantagleize, 
or by the interplay of various kinds of light and darkness in Barab- 
bas. 


Mademoiselle Jaire is a play whose visual pattern is very 
marked. Under the stage direction Place and Time one reads, ‘‘The 
characters are colored just as you might come across them at ran- 
dom in the miniatures of the Burgundian period. Some wear tur- 
bans or preserve elements of Orientalism in their dress. . . .” But 
the principal interest of this play is that it is one of Ghelderode’s 
three finest religious plays. The others are Les Femmes au Tom- 
beau and Barabbas. Perhaps one should refer to these three works 
as plays that derive from the Bible, for Ghelderode is a deeply re- 
ligious man and many of his plays that are not on Biblical themes 
are nevertheless religious plays. 


Les Femmes au Tombeau is set in Jerusalem on Good Friday, 
the first Good Friday. Into a house whose occupants seem to have 
deserted it, come Martha and Mary, Magdalene, Veronica, the 
woman cured of an issue of blood, and the woman taken in 
adultery. They meet by chance, or rather in a way which they 
could not foresee; for neither God nor the artist—especially an 
artist like Ghelderode—acknowledges chance. They are seeking 
a temporary refuge from the maddened crowds before making an 
attempt to reach Christ’s tomb. Met together, they abuse each 
other in a way that forcibly reminds us that these women were 
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human beings who, in knowing Christ, had undergone an experi- 
ence that they could not fully understand. They are not the vacu- 
ous creatures so commonly depicted in commercial religious art. 
They are alive, and to be alive is to protest. They are jealous of the 
closeness to Christ claimed by each other. They fall victims to the 
very snares from which Christ rescued them. The woman cured of 
an issue of blood is asked to help Magdalene who is in some kind 
of fit. She points out that her hands which have touched Christ 
cannot touch a prostitute. We learn that although sin may be a 
burden, forgiveness can have a crushing weight. The woman taken 
in adultery asks, “Why did they take me to Christ? They could 
have stoned me and have had done with it.” None of the women 
has a clearly noble motive for her actions, and each ascribes the 
basest motives to the others. The woman cured of an issue of blood 
envies Veronica her holy cloth, and wishes that she herself had 
the Veil of the Temple, the reed that Christ was mocked with, 
shreds of the seamless garment. . . . Martha’s comment on what 
the woman would do if she had these things is, “You would or- 
ganize a lottery for the furthering of your works, wouldn’t you?” 
A midwife and a layer-out of dead provide a kind of chorus to the 
wrangling of the women, and Pilate’s wife brings an air of hesitant 
yet dignified enquiry among them. An effective coup de thédtre 
occurs on the arrival of Judas’ wife who wants to drive these wom- 
en out of her house. The play closes with the women having set 
out for the tomb, with John asleep, and with Mary the Mother of 
Christ lamenting not God who has been crucified, but her son who 
was condemned to death. This play causes audiences to feel some- 
thing of their own essential humanity, and to feel a fraction of the 
compassion for their fellow beings—and for themselves—that 
Christ felt. 


Because Ghelderode presents human beings in Les Femmes au 
Tombeau, he depicts the inevitable shortcomings of human beings. 
This has given great offense to those who profess Christianity 
while reducing the record of Christ’s ministry to a beautiful fairy 
tale. In effect, they say (to paraphrase the words of the woman 
cured of an issue of blood), “Our minds, which relish the undis- 
turbing and proper story of God incarnate to which they are ac- 
customed, must not be upset by thoughts of prostitutes and the 
like.” The indignation of such people is heightened to the degree 
that Ghelderode’s play is immediate, arresting, and compassionate. 
This indignation finds further provocation in Barabbas, Ghelde- 
rode’s Passion Play. In this, one is confronted by a wholly convinc- 
ing underworld character who is bewildered by the priests’ 
machinations and who, on learning that he is really to be released 
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and that the other prisoner is really to die, artlessly holds out his 
hands to Christ with the words, “No ill feeling?” 

The author records that when the Flemish Popular Theatre 
asked him for a play to perform during Holy Week, above all, he 
did not want to dip his pen in holy water and imitate the old 
Mystery plays. “. . . I thought of writing something provoking, 
unexpected, and yet popular. I saw the other side of the Passion, 
the Passion seen through the eyes of the people, seen from below, 
from the lowest depths in Jerusalem. Instead of being on Calvary 
with the Honorable Witnesses, I went to the foot of Calvary with 
the rabble. I wondered how the crowd, the lower orders of Jeru- 
salem, had stood that dreadful and sublime day, in its consequences 
the most tragic in human history. And, naturally, I found Christ 
and all the actors of the Passion on my way. I did not make a speak- 
ing character of Christ—something I would refuse to do—but 
Christ appears in my play like a ghost, a presence: He is a light 
and, at the same time, a nightmare. He is not the Christ we know 
from the plaster figures of Saint-Sulpice, from the religious pic- 
tures of the Munich school, but a Gothic Christ, the Christ of the 
Griinewald of the Isenheim altar-piece, bloody, befouled, covered 
in spit, crowned with thorns, actually murdered, but still living 
because He has not suffered enough. To embody the people, the 
mob, that violent, emotive crowd in its state of trance, I chose the 
character no one ever speaks of, and whom the Scriptures no more 
than name, Barabbas, he who was preferred to Jesus, he who was 
released instead of Jesus. For some years now a literary fate has 
been created for this obscure Barabbas, as one has been created 
for Judas. But in my time nothing like it existed.” 

Barabbas does indeed present us with the riffraff of Jerusalem. 
We are thrust into a world of men with human attributes. Christ 
is seen in the world of those who were His concern, and they are 
not exclusively theologians and churchgoers. But the rabble of 
Jerusalem are not the only characters by whom we are moved. 
There is the man set in authority, Pilate, who has administered 
justice too long not to have certain disturbing thoughts about 
authority and about justice as a result of the situation in which 
he finds himself. There is the man-about-town Herod, with his 
insistence that the European Pilate can never hope to understand 
these Orientals around him. There are the bewildered disciples, the 
tortured Judas and his fierce wife, and many others. Above all, 
there is Barabbas, who has an animal ferocity and an animal in- 
nocence. He blunderingly tries to establish by force and in Christ’s 
name a kingdom of beggars; but the great bandit is silenced by a 
knife in his back. He dies with his face towards Calvary. In this 
play with its powerful romantic atmosphere, Ghelderode has 
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created “something provoking, unexpected” and, as he hoped, “yet 
popular,” for Barabbas is much played in Flanders. “It is known 
that there is a popular play, Barabbas, a play that tells the story 
of the bandit; but it has been forgotten that it is the work of a con- 
temporary author, and it is played somewhere in Flanders each 
year at the festival of Easter. Nothing can make me more proud.” 
The Barabbas which Ghelderode is concerned to propagate today is 
nevertheless not the original version of the play, but a version he 
made many years later. He points out that since he considers the 
later version the better, he can hardly be expected to want to 
disseminate the older Barabbas. 


Mademoiselle Jaire, with its characters dressed like the figures 
in Burgundian miniatures, is based on the Biblical story of the 
raising of Jairus’ daughter. This play is set neither in Biblical 
times nor in modern times, yet it is a play with which our sensi- 
bilities immediately make contact, for it is set in a period in which 
Ghelderode works with conviction. He has commented, “Like the 
old Flemish painters, I have transposed the Biblical happening to 
a time of my choosing,” but the play is no mere wholesale trans- 
position. The miracle worker who brings Blandine back to life is 
not Christ. He is “a heresiarch, of whose like Flanders has furnish- 
ed so many.” The three Mariekes provide a chorus to the play. “If 
you [wish], they represent public opinion, the synthesis of light- 
headed busybodies and the malevolent crowd. You cannot ask 
them to be delicate or to be quiet, in the most dramatic circum- 
stances: that is not possible.”’ Lazarus has no part in the Biblical 
story of Jairus’ daughter, and Antika Mankabéna does not appear 
in the Bible at all; but they both have places in Mademoiselle 
Jaire. Also, the play has a powerful atmosphere which is quite 
independent of the Biblical source, where we do not even find such 
a striking expression as Martha’s, “Lord, by this time he stinketh,”’ 
in the Lazarus story. The play’s atmosphere was “born of a for- 
midable atmosphere detected in a very old town that makes one 
think of death very much, a Flemish town that survives, ghostlike, 
although it appears to be very animated, very much alive; but all 
in it is old, earth, stones, blood, and this town is an old man that 
continues to exist by a marvel, or, rather, by a mistake, and one 
has the impression that this dream city could suddenly crumble, 
fall in dust, like those old corpses that are dug up. . . .” Death is 
ever present in this play, as in so many of Ghelderode’s works. 
The author takes the view that one should occupy oneself with 
those things that are of the greatest importance, and death is one 
of these. Until one has assessed the meaning and the value of 
death, one cannot properly live. The miracle worker, who has 
the power to raise Blandine from the dead, asks, “. . . must I 
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carry out this stupid act?” When Jacqueline replies, “Yes,” he says, 
“It shall be! You are merely simpletons for whom I have no pity! 
. I do it because of the opportunity that is given me to create 
another scandal.’ Ghelderode has said of this character, “He is 
willing to perform the miracle asked of him, but he does not un- 
derstand, he does not like this miracle, he does not see the neces- 
sity for it. Death is something absolute, perfect and sovereign. 
Once it is accomplished, why undo it? Why begin again?” The last 
three sentences may well stand as the main theme of the play. 

Mademoiselle Jaire is ‘a Mystery in four tableaux.” One aspect 
of its unity is demonstrable in the same way as the unity of Pan- 
tagleize; but the most important aspect of its unity is due to the 
vision from which it proceeds. The play springs ‘‘from the irra- 
tional, from clairvoyance.” Those who despise the irrational, dis- 
believe in clairvoyance, deny that there are mysteries and only 
admit to the existence of problems, will find themselves antipathe- 
tic to Mademoiselle Jaire. Those who can believe in the potential 
truth of Ghelderode’s description of himself, “I have an angel on 
my shoulder and a devil in my pocket,” will find the play power- 
ful and apocalyptic. 

Two of Ghelderode’s plays, Trois Acteurs, un Drame and Sortie 
de lV Acteur, deal with the person and the persona. At once, one 
assumes the influence of Pirandello; but their author has declared 
that it is not long since he first became acquainted with Pirandello’s 
plays, which he has read in translation. He denies Pirandellian 
influence, and he asks, “Does the fact of placing the beginning of a 
play on the bare stage of a theatre, for example, prove that one has 
undergone the influence of that work entitled Six Characters in 
Search of an Author?” In any case, the immediate inspiration of 
Sortie de l’Acteur, which is inscribed “In Memoriam Renati Ver- 
heyen Actor Flandrensis,” was the death of a young actor who had 
created the principal roles in the plays that Ghelderode had writ- 
ten for the Flemish Popular Theatre; and a part of this play which 
certainly could not owe anything to Pirandello is the character 
Jean-Jacques, the playwright, whom Ghelderode admits to be 
himself, as he saw himself in 1930. Again, the theme of Sortie de 
VActeur is closely related to its author’s intense interest in pup- 
pets, marionettes, and other models of human beings. These ob- 
jects are, in a sense, pure personae, and they can work ill towards 
persons, as we see in Le Ménage de Caroline, for example. In 
watching Sortie de l’Acteur, one is aware that one is watching both 
shadow and substance, but one has doubts as to which is which, 
and one is led to wonder and to marvel at identities and presences 
on both sides of the curtain. Although Pirandellian resemblances 
may be inescapable in this play, in spite of the fact that its author 
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was unaware of them, the essential Ghelderode is evident through- 
out and especially in the important closing words, spoken to Jean- 
Jacques by Fagot: “. . . The key to the mystery? ... Are you 
unaware that the mystery has no door?” 

Ghelderode’s plays vary in length from the brief single acts of 
such works as Les Vieillards, Escurial and Les Aveugles, to the 
long single acts of such works as Fastes d’Enfer, Le Soleil se couche, 
and L’Ecole des Bouffons, from three-act works of customary 
length such as Sortie de l’Acteur to the extremely long open-air 
spectacle Marie la Misérable. Some of the plays have only one 
scene; some have a rapid succession of scenes. Some of the plays 
have few characters; some have many. Some of the plays are dom- 
inated by one character; some display the interaction of several 
characters of almost equal size. These variations are due to the 
author’s primary concern with what he has to express, rather than 
with ensuring that what he writes fits into some preconstructed 
mold. In the end, of course, what is expressed and how it is ex- 
pressed are inseparable. Ghelderode chooses that mode of creation 
that results in his plays having organic form, and since his asser- 
tion, “I do not write for the box-office,” is a true statement, and not 
an announcement for the sake of prestige, the variety of theatrical 
dimensions in his plays is very great. He has always refused to 
drag out a play which is essentially a short work until it is a length 
acceptable to the commercial theatre, and he has similarly refused 
to abridge a very long play. The consequence has been an imme- 
diate lack of interest on the part of the commercial theatres; but 
they would in any case be alarmed by the content of the plays. The 
author is unmoved. Both he and the commercial theatres remain 
true to their natures. But Ghelderode neither cultivates unpopu- 
larity nor holds the mistaken belief that the commercial theatres 
are the infallible judges of what the people—as distinct from the 
audiences these theatres have created for themselves—will accept 
and enjoy. The activities of the Flemish Popular Theatre and the 
fate of those of his plays which were written for this company are 
strong evidences of the tastes of the people. 


Michel de Ghelderode is a Belgian playwright. He is proud of 
being such. It is a status he has always tried to achieve. The news- 
paper and periodical critics of Paris all remarked on the essentially 
Belgian nature of such of his plays as have so far been presented 
in that city. They would say of these plays what Franz Hellens 
said of Don Juan and Docteur Faust, “They speak a tongue which, 
utterly French as it is in its foundations, is none the less Flemish in 
its harmonics.” Just as no one can fail to notice those qualities 
Ghelderode shares with Bosch, Breughel and Ensor, no one can 
fail to notice those qualities he shares with Charles de Coster and 
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Georges Eekhoud—and this not only in plays such as Sire Halewyn 
and La Pie sur le Gibet, but in those such as Docteur Faust and 
Pantagleize as well. Franz Hellens has pointed out the influences 
of the non-Belgian writers Poe and Villiers de l’Isle Adam on 
Ghelderode. Ghelderode admits these and many more influences. 
This does not make him an any the less original or any the less 
Belgian writer, for all those things, artistic and otherwise, that 
have affected him, have not been merely added together in his 
works; they have been fused into a new entity by an artist who not 
only acknowledges, but rejoices in, the country of his origin. 
There are no modern European writers who are independent of 
all the art and ideas around them. Some resemblances in their 
works will be due to particular and acknowledged influences; some 
will arise from independent activities in the same climate of ideas. 
“And what does this so easy game of comparisons signify?” 
Ghelderode has asked. It may be said to contribute to the erection 
of theories about the nature of art in general, about the nature 
of the theatre in particular. Ghelderode replies, “. . . I never 
troubled myself about theories. I never discussed theatre; I wrote 
it.’ In the end, a work is justified in itself. Are Shakespeare’s 
plays the better or the worse as plays because certain sources and 
influences are apparent in them? 

If these notes on the plays of Michel de Ghelderode appear to be 
innocently uncritical, the reason is partly their brevity, and partly 
because (as Walter Raleigh observed in his Introduction to John- 
son on Shakespeare) “Discipleship is a necessary stage” in the 
study of a worthy artist. Had these notes been more exhaustive, 
there would have been a clear admission of the endemic faults of 
romantic art, and, further, there would have been documented 
acknowledgments of those occasions on which Ghelderode’s work 
is blemished, even allowing its romantic nature—occasions on 
which emphasis degenerates into superfluity, occasions on which 
the writer “falls upwards.” To the reader the present notes may 
appear to be somewhat peripheral; to Ghelderode they would, at 
best, seem a work of supererogation. This is to be wholly expected 
of someone who has declared, “I never justify myself. My works 
carry in themselves their justification and their defense.” 


A List of Michel de Ghelderode’s Plays 


To have given information about drafts, revisions, and projects would have 
overloaded this list and perhaps have made it confusing. Although it is not 
absolutely complete, it includes all of the plays at present available, as well as 
some others. 


1918 La Mort regarde a la Fenetre 
Piet Bouteille 





























1920 
1921 
1925 
1926 


1927 


1928 


1929 


1930 


1931 
1933 


1934 


1935 


1936 
1937 


1919 Le Repas des Fauves 


Les Vieillards 

Le Cavalier Bizarre 

Un Soir de Pitié 

La Mort du Docteur Faust 

Trots Acteurs, un Drame 

Vie Publique de Pantagleize 

Escurtal 

Christophe Colomb 

Images de la Vie Saint Frangots d’Assise 
Les Femmes au Tombeau 

Don Juan ou les Amands chimériques 
Barabbas 

Fastes d’Enfer 

Pantagleize 

Le Club des Menteurs 

Le Ménage de Caroline 

Masques Ostendais 

Sortie de l’Acteur 

Magie Rouge 


Le Siége d’Ostende 

Le Soleil se couche 

Les Aveugles 

D’un Diable qui précha Merveilles 
Sire Halewyn 

La Balade du Grand Macabre 
Mademoiselle Jaire 

Adrian et Jusemina 

La Pie sur le Gibet 

Hop Signor! \ 

La Farce des Ténébreux 
L’Ecole des Bouffons 


Marie la Misérable 
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An Audience Of Critics Aud 
Che Lost Art Of “Seeing” Plays 


By THEODORE HOFFMAN 


For some time now I have been trying to shrug off the hunch 
that contemporary audiences and dramatic critics have lost the 
art of seeing plays. Now this is a disturbing thought to anyone 
engaged in the practice of theatre. It is hard to work without 
some faith in the intelligence and appreciation of either critics 
or audiences. When you don’t succeed in maintaining that faith 
to some degree, you feel anxious and guilty, and begin to get 
paranoic. 

But “paranoia” occurs when imaginary dangers are identified 
as real; and although I am perfectly willing to regard my feelings 
as neurotic, I have also found that they seem to be widely shared 
in the profession. Something has happened to audiences and critics 
that fills the theatre with irritation. The mere mention of a critic’s 
name in professional circles causes hackles to rise. And it is only 
in the outer echelons of show business kitsch, where “ratings” pre- 
vail, that one finds any of the old-fashioned love of audiences. Of 
course, this situation isn’t entirely new. One of the theatre’s im- 
mutable traditions has been to join Hamlet in regarding true art 
as “caviar to the general.” But as I read theatre history, I get the 
impression that the theatre’s conventional attitude in the past has 
been one of benign contempt, while today’s is more one of defen- 
sive antagonism. It is as if we felt threatened with annihilation, and 
since it is easier to analyze than be analyzed, I feel obliged to weigh 
the justice of my worries. 

Let’s take the critics first. There does exist, of course, between 
the theatre and criticism an unwritten gentleman’s agreement 
whereby the theatre goes on inviting critics to investigate the true 
nature of drama and critics go on modestly suggesting, or solemn- 
ly asserting, that their sole purpose is to educate brave new audi- 
ences. But the true state of affairs is perpetual cold, even frozen, 
warfare. It is easy to understand the theatre’s hostility to any 
group that determines the size of its bread and butter, but those 
critics who are not concerned with contemporary drama are, if 
possible, subjected to more contumely than those who are. Behind 
the theatre’s touchy resistance to the critics one can sense a gnaw- 
ing suspicion that the critics are really professional rivals of some 
sort, that they are out to replace the theatre with something else. 

If one then reads the critics, one finds between the lines a smug 
belief that they are the true theatre artists, that they bring plays 
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to life, that the theatre isn’t really necessary to experience drama. 
In fact, I sometimes feel that only Coleridge and Lamb have been 
honest. They, at least, asserted that the qualities they loved in 
drama could not be presented on the stage and that the proper 
place to stage plays is in the mind’s eye. In short, they openly 
proclaimed what most drama critics take for granted,.that plays 
are really meant to be read. 

Ah, but what about the daily reviewers, who do attend plays 
constantly and write about productions? The question is: just 
what do they do at plays? It is common knowledge in the theatre 
that most reviewers are not only untrained in the theatre arts, but 
woefully ignorant of them. Reviewers are always praising bad 
plays actors have saved, damning directors who have been betrayed 
by actors who refuse to follow direction, ignoring performances of 
actors who do sound work in being faithful tc plays the reviewers 
dislike, praising actors who use all the vicious tricks of the trade 
to stand out in a production and violate the ideals of ensemble 
performance, and so on, down the line of possible combinations of 
errors. The daily reviewers are rarely capable of describing how 
an actor has interpreted a part, or a director a play, except, of 
course, with revivals, and then we get a comparison with an older 
production, not the text. Compare the reviews of a new play with 
the script, without seeing the play, and you will be astounded at 
how incapable the reviewers are of separating the script from the 
production. Reviewers do review the play, only they seem to 
operate on the naive assumption that what they see on the stage 
is the playwright’s play, a habit that perhaps explains some of the 
hostility between playwrights and theatre practitioners. 

One should not, however, get angry at the reviewer for doing 
his job, which is, after all, to serve as a kind of litmus paper pre- 
dictor of how his readers are likely to respond. If he is not really 
concerned with acting, directing, and designing, it is because his 
readers are not. If his approach is literary, it is not because his 
training is in literary criticism. The casual techniques of the re- 
viewers appall serious critics and none of the daily reviewers has 
produced an extended study of the work of any playwright or 
period. If the reviewers are ignorant of both critical and theatre 
techniques, it is certainly not for want of models. The weekly re- 
viewers, like Clurman, Bentley, Hewes, Tynan, Hayes, are most 
of the good things that the reviewers are not, and it is not just the 
several days of gestation that make them that way, for the daily 
reviewers are not vastly different in their weekly leaders; just 
more ruminative and more polished. And, what is more, it is 
their reviews that make a play a hit or failure. In short, they 
speak for their readers and for the theatre’s audiences. They are 
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as bright as the better educated segments of the New York theatre 
audience. They speak the same intellectual jargon. They parade 
the same degree of sophistication. They see neither more nor less 
than their audiences, and we would be wise to regard them not as 
the shame of the age, but as the habit of the age. The habit, I 
might say the disease, of the age is to regard theatre as drama and 
to understand drama in terms of literature. And the only way we 
shall cure the disease is to cultivate the lost art of seeing plays. 

That the disease has a strong grip on our society can be proved 
by looking at our university theatres and drama departments, 
which like to feel that they uphold the standards lacking in the 
professional theatre. It is rather shocking to encounter again and 
again in educational theatre philosophy the proposition that the 
function of educational theatre is to help the student participants 
understand “drama.” Its cultural purpose, we are told, is “to bring 
drama” to audiences. “The play’s the thing” is a valuable notion, 
especially for directors who find it easier to use their own concept 
of the play rather than the playwright’s, but in educational theatre 
it seems to have the meaning that theatre is the sugar on the pill 
that can lead people to read drama, that the theatre is only a de- 
vice, a plaything, that leads to more serious occupations, like criti- 
cism. 

Surely anyone who appreciates good theatre can only be 
astounded at how seldom it is found in universities, at how little 
theatre training “drama majors” receive, at how little professional 
experience drama faculties possess. The universities are regarded 
as the main source of “experimental” theatre in America, but the 
experiments usually consist of a scheme—an unusual set, a gim- 
mick approach, a staging trick—which may be clever in concep- 
tion but is usually impossible to carry out fully because the actors 
and technicians are deficient in the fundamentals of theatre art. 
One might claim that almost all experimental theatre in America 
has been in the hands of people who are incapable of doing re- 
spectable work along the lines of the kind of theatre they seek to 
replace or surpass. What emerges out of experimental university is 
at best a suggestion, which is applauded as an achievement. The 
giveaway is to be found in the note that invariably appears in uni- 
versity theatre programs. The ‘note’ is either a brief critical 
analysis of the play or an interpretation of the production. Such 
notes, of course, are essential, since the production rarely conveys 
the information contained in the note, even though the cast has 
been schooled to discuss it ad nauseum. Without the note, audi- 
ences might not know what they have seen, and if the intention of 
the production is made known, the audience is more willing to 
believe that the production has succeeded. 
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The lessons taught by our “educational” theatre might be less 
expensively imparted in the classroom, but that would be to em- 
phasize the university’s duty to the “humanities” at the expense 
of its duty to the “community.” Fortunately, both the community 
and students share the commercial audience’s strange perversity 
of accepting theatre as a painless and socially entertaining way of 
reading plays. 


This perhaps explains why the “professional” schools of drama, 
which are not hindered by illogical commitments to the liberal 
arts, present plays that are more varied in selection, higher in in- 
tellectual quality, and more imaginatively staged, than those of the 
“educational” theatre. The professional schools are still devoted to 
training students in the theatre arts. They are not hindered by 
administration or faculties that place the theatre arts among 
manual crafts like cooking and carpentry. As a result, they operate 
with higher standards and are naturally attracted to plays that 
are conceived in terms of the imaginative power of the theatre arts. 
And since the professional schools are primarily concerned with 
the training of talent, and know that students learn theatre prac- 
tice better by working in good plays than bad, they need not cater 
to the demands of the less appreciative members of the community. 
There is perhaps no greater irony in the theatre today than the 
fact that so many of the plays professional theatre people appear 
in for money are put on for art in the “educational” theatre. To 
meet any of the established artists of the professional theatre is 
to be impressed by their personal good taste in drama, and by 
their education and critical perception. It is the audience that sets 
the standards of American theatre, and it is either incredible, or 
a noble tribute to our educational system’s desire to prepare stu- 
dents for contemporary life, that the plays and the approach to 
plays that can be called “commercial” are prevalent in “educa- 
tional’ theatre. 

One readily understands the situation, of course. Drama depart- 
ments have often had to begin as offshoots and stepchildren of 
speech and literature departments merely in order to exist and in 
the process have surrendered their rights to autonomy. They exist 
under the aegis of drama as the “spoken word.” Their play pro- 
grams are under the scrutiny of literature professors whose recog- 
nitions of drama rarely extend beyond a few English classics and 
whose hostility to contemporary anything has been notorious. 
Theatres get built to “serve the community,” and this too often 
means that university drama departments are a branch of public 
relations, designed to make the university a substitute for the miss- 
ing local theatre, which would be doing Broadway rehashes if it 
did exist. Curricula are controlled by committees that want meas- 
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urable results, techniques that can be mimeographed, courses that 
involve text books, programs that make it possible for non-majors 
to dabble and get ‘“‘wide experience.” Faculty members, of course, 
must have degrees and publish, and however much lip-service is 
paid to “equivalent achievement” it is a rare occasion when quali- 
fication corresponds to competence. Oh, it is a difficult situation, 
especially when the university theatre must pretend to be some- 
thing it is not, and the professional theatre should be grateful to 
the few university teachers who manage against all obstacles to 
maintain standards and do the occasional brilliant job. Meanwhile 
the graduates migrate to New York to discover that they know 
nothing, and talented students leave in their sophomore year, with 
subterranean feeling of guilt about having spurned “art,” to learn 
their craft the hard way and be amazed at how much more artistic 
satisfaction they get from submitting to the yoke of professional 
discipline. 

Reviewers, audiences, educators—all victims of the evil side 
of theatre! Rather a ghastly assertion to make. But I am willing 
to go even further, and toss in the historians and the serious critics 
of drama. For further symptoms of the low state of “educational” 
theatre, one can turn to the learned articles and books of its prac- 
titioners. There we find only the most perfunctory mention of the 
theatre arts (or else non-functional pedantic theory on the same), 
but lots of theatre “history” and a great deal of play analysis that 
reflects the techniques and vocabulary of modern literary criticism. 

Now, modern literary criticism is a great thing in itself. It ably 
performs the main funciions of criticism. It brings works of litera- 
ture to life for readers and provides means of fully appreciating 
them; it has examined the works of the past in such a way as to 
inspire present day writers. The “new” critics of the twenties 
created a cultural revolution in our reading habits, and effected 
such a bond between literary artists and critics that the two groups 
seem almost interchangeable. One may complain of the labored 
complexity of its method, the pedantic rococo of its style, and the 
pomposity of its mien, but it has made available to us many pre- 
viously neglected works of the past. Donne, Melville, Swift, to 
name only a few, are worth any annoyance we may feel, and the 
widespread popular willingness to try “difficult” literature is 
something all serious artists should rejoice in. But the result has 
hurt our theatre. The prestige and challenge of the poetic and 
fictional forms have siphoned most of our writing talent into those 
fields. One can make a case for O’Neill and Williams but one also 
has to admit that their imaginative power in the theatre has not 
equaled that of Hemingway and Faulkner in fiction, nor Eliot and 
Stevens in poetry. Nor has modern critical talent been attracted 
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to the theatre. Bentley, Fergusson and Gassner are the only critics 
we have whose ability is commensurate with that of the host of 
critics who have worked the literary mine. Perhaps, if the drama 
critics had effected the revolution in drama that the literary critics 
effected in literature we should have a better theatre today, but 
the sad truth is that the literary revolution has also been effected 
in drama for the worse. 


One proof is to be found in the histories of drama and theatre. 
They are two different subjects. Drama history takes on the fifth- 
century Greeks, lingers over the Elizabethans, loiters momen- 
tarily among a few neoclassical masterpieces, and skips to 1880. 
Theatre history struggles through fourth and third-century Greece 
and ancient Rome, painfully pushes through pages of the medieval 
period, runs wild in the Italian Renaissance, and devotes tremend- 
ous attention to the nineteenth century. The two histories do not 
readily combine and one might conclude that the great periods of 
theatre have inhibited the writing of good plays, except for the 
fact that buried in the great ages of theatre are numerous interest- 
ing plays that our critics and, as a consequence, our theatre, have 
utterly ignored. 

The implications of this strange situation are worth consider- 
ing. Almost all histories and studies of drama operate on the as- 
sumption that the only important form of drama is tragedy (with 
a few concessions to “high comedy”’). Critics have assumed either 
that the theatre has always been trying to produce tragedy, in 
which case they “discover” evolutionary trends in this direction, 
or that the value of plays depends on how well they measure up 
in form and content to classical tragedy, and then we get personal 
theories of esthetics or patchwork definitions of the tragic mode 
and form. In the process, most drama is neglected as insignificant, 
and we are given the explanation that in the absence of great 
tragic writers, the pyrotechnics of the theatre take over until 
genius reappears. This well-intended act of rejection has deprived 
us of much usable tradition, and also represents an ignorant use 
of history. 

I think one could make a pretty good cultural case out for the 
comic form as the normal mode of the theatre and classical tragedy 
as its enemy. Whenever the theatre has been left alone to develop 
by itself, the plays it produces are comic and it develops techniques 
of theatre that make comedy a profound, imaginative and percep- 
tive form of art. When the world of literature intervenes, with 
its efforts to impose a classical tragic mode on drama, as it did in 
fourth-century Greece, sixteenth-century Italy, eighteenth-cen- 
tury England, and nineteenth-century Europe, the natural dra- 
matic movements of the theatre have quickly faded. One may cite 
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the Greeks and Elizabethans as contrary evidence, but the answer 
is clear. Classical Greek tragedy is the only pure form of tragedy 
that ever grew out of theatre, perhaps because it grew out of a 
theatre of religion, and every attempt to imitate it has failed. 
Shakespeare was a man of the theatre. What is great in his trage- 
dies is his comic counterpoint, and his masterful violation of the 
classical elements his contemporaries derived from Seneca. The 
great comic tradition that runs from the commedia dell’ arte 
through Moliére, Gozzi, Goldoni, Marivaux, Nestroy and Labiche 
is almost unknown to us, partly because our theatre has lost the 
art of playing such works significantly, partly because our critics 
have ignored them and neglected to encourage their translation. 

Perhaps right there, in the matter of translation, we can find 
the most crippling obstacle to our full appreciation of the theatre. 
It has always been the duty of critics to foster good translations. 
In literature, a half-century of excellent translation has expanded 
our appreciation of the past. But anyone in the theatre who has 
tried to stage the great European drama of the past, even of the 
recent past, knows that although most existing translations may 
be read, they cannot be produced, and the reason is obvious. The 
critic-translators of drama have been deficient in their knowledge 
of theatre. In recent years, Eric Bentley has performed the greatest 
critical service our theatre has known this century, not through 
his writing, which is brilliant and valuable, but through the series 
of usable translations he has persuaded competent writers to make 
and publishing houses to print. But until more translators learn 
how to translate in terms of theatre, or theatre people take up the 
financially unprofitable task of decently translating the drama of 
the past, we shall not be in a position in this country fully to 
evaluate and use our genuine dramatic heritage. 

I suppose, however, that the real theatrical sins of critics have 
been inflicted on Shakespeare. Shakespeare responds very well to 
the techniques of modern criticism. He is complex and deep, and 
any approach to his work, theatrical or critical, has much to un- 
ravel. I freely admit that much of modern Shakespearian criti- 
cism is marvelous, that it provides the reader with great illumina- 
tion, and that it convincingly reveals the basic ideas of the plays. 
My complaint is that it treats the plays as literature and that its 
methods are of no help to the theatre. The critic lingers over the 
image, plumbing its implications; the actor can only hold a word 
so long and suggest so much. The critic can juxtapose passages; 
the director is bound to a linear presentation. The critic can ignore 
parts of the play that don’t interest him (or suggest, infuriatingly, 
that what he has found in one scene is infused throughout the 
play); the director is stuck with them, and they often comprise 
most of the play. 
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The ultimate truths which critics discover and directors create 
may be the same (which I doubt), but the methods of realizing 
them differ so greatly that Shakespearian criticism has become all 
but useless. An example here might help. The last act of any play 
is theatrically important. It is there that the playwright brings 
his artistic climax to its fullest meaning. Most criticism of Hamlet 
recognizes the importance of Hamlet’s “the readiness is all.” The 
play can be found in it. Critics also like “Absent thee from felicity 
a while.” Matthew Arnold defined it as a touchstone of poetry. But 
no director can put the fifth act into those two lines or into the 
one page scene in which they occur. He must deal with the difficult 
and incongruous comedy of the gravediggers, the long, inert, and 
almost irrelevant story of Hamlet’s trip to England, the incredibly 
complex and implausible dueling-poisoning scene with its result- 
ant four corpses littering the stage, and, finally, the dazzling crowd 
effect of Fortinbras’ entrance and finale. Surely, if Hamlet is a 
great play Shakespeare put its final greatness into that last act, 
and we can’t explain away the parts we don’t like by calling them 
“conventions” (such as Fortinbras being needed to “clear” the 
stage because the Globe had no curtain). Either they mean some- 
thing or they don’t. And if they don’t, Hamlet is not such a great 
“play.” I’m willing to maintain that the Elizabethan audience re- 
sponded to the whole of Act V, and that if Hamlet is to be a great 
play for our audiences we must find ways of staging Act V signi- 
ficantly enough to brush away our audiences’ conventional de- 
mands for mechanically smooth construction, for symmetrical cli- 
maxes, and for plausible plots. When critics place the meaning of 
Hamlet in Act V in such a way that it can be immediately conveyed 
into theatrical reality, I shall begin to admit that Shakespeare has 
been studied as a playwright. 


But such criticism hardly exists, and audiences have come to 
appreciate Shakespeare as literature. The productions that attempt 
to present Shakespeare with the same imaginative depth that goes 
into other plays are rare, and usually fail. Actually, Shakespeare’s 
plays are easier to produce satisfactorily on our stage than any 
others. All that is needed is to costume and design the play lavish- 
ly, for embellishment, not meaning; and to deliver the lines clearly 
and beautifully, without any nuance of meaning but infused with 
generalized emotion. This is the “neutral” way, and it works well. 
Audiences are free to read their own interpretation into the pro- 
duction if they know the play and to be impressed by the “beauty 
of the language” if they don’t. If interpretation is really demanded, 
a “gimmick” can be found and the play transferred to another 
period. This has been called the “Puck on roller skates” approach. 
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The picture I have tried to present here is that of an audience of 
critics which, when it goes to theatre, converts what it sees into a 
series of printed pages. The picture is of a cultural situation at a 
particular point in history. The question that remains to be asked 
is: How did we get that way? One need go back only seventy-five 
years. The critics of the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
appreciated acting as it has rarely been appreciated. George Henry 
Lewes, Henry James and George Bernard Shaw had a knack of 
describing plays as they appeared on the stage that only Stark 
Young has approached in Anglo-American criticism since. They 
had reason for it. The nineteenth century was an age of great 
acting—not just of the technique of acting, but of the art of acting. 
The actors of that age brought a talent to plays that often elevated 
them on the stage to a degree of meaning and beauty that the plays 
did not (and do not) possess on paper. 


It is wrong, in a way, for historians to tax Henry Irving with 
bad taste for having played The Bells more than he did Shakes- 
peare. Irving’s The Bells probably was as much a meaningful 
and realized work of art as many other actors’ Shakespeare. Un- 
doubtedly, his Shakespeare might have been better than his 
Bells, but the point of the matter is that he had audiences which 
saw the play not in terms of its text, but in terms of what he 
created on the stage. As the movement we now call “Modern 
Drama” developed, it faced obstacles like Irving. For one thing, 
it wanted to deal with experience the star actors and their vehicles 
did not take to. Secondly, it felt an urge to introduce new styles 
into the theatre. Sympathetic critics (like Shaw) began to attack 
the old drama and the failure of the old actors to assimilate the 
new. Since the new drama was acted by actors who were not stars, 
the critics’ emphasis soon shifted to the play. Since the playwrights 
began to provide the imaginative material for the actors, the actors 
themselves came to believe in the need to develop their roles com- 
pletely out of the play itself. Since modern drama was, at first, 
naturalistic, the new acting required convincing character por- 
trayal. As a result, the art of free interpretation began to dis- 
appear, at least from the Russian and American theatre. Around 
1900 a new factor intervened—the theatrical producer, the man 
who took the playwright’s script and staged it. The playwright, 
partly because he had come to write in such a way that the theatri- 
cal realization of his play was based directly on his script, partly 
because his old direct working contact with the actors had been 
taken over by the producers and directors, partly because his art 
had become realistic, came to learn his art by copying society 
directly, to do his writing at home, and to become separated from 
the theatre. 
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The point is important. Our present system of theatre which 
demands that the playwright write his play without any real 
knowledge of its final stage form, that he “submit” it to a pro- 
ducer who then assembles staff, theatre, cast, etc., is unique in the 
history of theatre. Almost all the great playwrights were directly 
involved in the producing of their plays. (The same is true of five 
of the six great modern playwrights; Ibsen, Strindberg, Shaw, 
Pirandello and Brecht were all able to plan the staging of their 
plays; and Chekhov, the sole exception, complained that Stanislav- 
sky had completely misinterpreted his work.) The traditional 
method of writing plays has always been to conceive of them as 
theatrical productions. Shakespeare undoubtedly knew even more 
about how his plays would look on the stage than a director of 
contemporary plays, since he probably staged them himself, wrote 
them for his own theatre, cast them before he wrote them, and 
even wrote them to fit the talents of particular actors. One might 
say that the great plays have been created on the stage, that they 
exist as works of art only on the stage, and that when we read them 
in books we are reading reductions of plays, nothing more than 
what actors call “sides,” dialogue to be learned. The real meaning 
of the great plays of the past can never be fathomed through ex- 
amining ‘“‘texts.’”” One must add to the text a knowledge of how the 
theatre worked when the play was written and a live understand- 
ing of the creative techniques which cause a play to exist as a work 
of art. 


Today, however, the play exists in the text and stage productions 
are regarded only as an attempt to provide a sort of corresponding 
imitation of the text. We seem to have unconsciously accepted the 
view that a play can have only one possible authentic production, 
and it is for this reason that the texts of plays supplied by pub- 
lishers and agents come equipped with every stage move spelled 
out in detail, with a fixed ground plan of the set, with photo- 
graphs of the original production, so that we may be accurate and 
present the real play to our audiences. Today’s theatre obituaries 
invariably describe an actor as famous for having “created” a 
particular character—not for having demonstrated his competence 
by playing a variety of roles, nor for having given brilliant new 
interpretations to established roles, but for having been the one 
person who fit one particular part. It is even more disturbing to 
note the new method of casting according to personality type. The 
actor is no longer even a “juvenile lead,” or a “fat comic,” or an 
“old character man,’’—categorizations that at least promised a 
variety of parts. He is now relegated to playing the same charac- 
ter over and over again, a sad suggestion that the theatre is suc- 
cumbing to the same disease that has infected critics and audiences. 
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When shall we stop going to the theatre to read plays? Well, 
the symptoms of health are present in any disease, except the most 
malignant, and the theatre really is the “fabulous invalid” who 
gets up from the death-bed when we least expect it. We can wait 
for a new kind of play or a new kind of style to medicine us out 
of our ills. The new kind of play has existed for years in Europe, 
where playwrights have been able to maintain a working relation- 
ship with the theatre and repertory companies, subsidized theatres 
and actor-managers have kept alive the supremacy of the theatre 
arts. The “experimental” playwrights of continental Europe have 
been experimental not because they have imitated modern litera- 
ture or poetry, but beeause they have sought to express them- 
selves in theatrical terms, and the great directors, like Jouvet, Bar- 
rault, Viertel, and Brecht have been there to make their plays 
“exist” on the stage. The more the work of playwrights like Girau- 
doux, Anouilh, Brecht, Lorca and Sartre is done in this country 
the more our audiences will be forced to look at the stage in order 
to understand what is going on. 


Even in our own theatre, certain sea-changes are taking place. 
The acting-playwriting situation is coming full circle. Twenty 
years of bad plays and new acting techniques have resulted in a 
situation where the acting improves on the play even though the 
purpose of the improvement is still to convince audiences that the 
play is good. An actor like Marlon Brando can give a quotidien 
reality to any cardboard part. He may someday bring his talent to 
good plays. Elia Kazan can transform any play into something far 
better than its text. He is, in effect, the best playwright we have. 
When Kazan, and other leading talents, begin to stop pretending 
that the theatre only “produces” plays, we may get something new 
in the way of invigorating style. That such a situation is on the way 
may perhaps be read in certain misgivings leading figures in the 
“Method” movement have expressed about its adequacy for 
tackling Shakespeare. They agree that it needs broadening, that 
voice techniques and stage movement need to be reémphasized. 
(Some schools, of course, never have de-emphasized voice and 
movement study.) The great mime teacher, Etienne Decroux, 
worked last year at the Actors’ Studio. The great mime, Marcel 
Marceau, has been royally received in this country. We may yet 
know again an American theatre that rejoices in the arts of the 
theatre and knows instinctively that plays can never exist on 
paper. The signs look very promising in the theatre; and, after 
all, the critics have always come around in the end. And audiences? 
Well, how can you expect to work in the theatre without some 
hope that audiences are intelligent and appreciative, and capable 
of seeing plays. 








Che Approach Co Che Spanish 
Drama Of Che Golden Age 


By A. A. PARKER 


By the “approach” to the drama of the Golden Age I mean a 
guide to its understanding. I have thought that some remarks on 
this subject might be useful because the drama has not yet been 
satisfactorily handled in any histories of Spanish literature. This 
is mainly due, I believe, to the fact that our conceptions of what 
a play is and how it should be approached are derived from our 
inherited notions of the classical and Shakespearian dramas, and 
from the realistic theatre of more modern times, whereas Spanish 
literature offers us a form of drama that is in many respects dif- 
ferent from any of these. 

The Spanish drama of this period is not, of course, uniform in 
technique; there are very great differences between the last plays 
of Calderon and the first of Lope. None the less there is still a 
general family resemblance, because technical development took 
place within a continuous tradition that preserved intact certain 
presuppositions concerning the nature and form of drama. It is 
with these that I shall try to deal. My purpose is to suggest that 
there are certain general principles which dictate the construction 
of plots—certain modes of dramatic expression which we must 
first grasp before we can fully understand what individual plays 
are about. I shall endeavor to make my points by selecting, in the 
main, well-known plays that have generally been misunderstood 
either in whole or in part. 

The generic characteristic of the Spanish drama is, of course, 
the fact that it is essentially a drama of action and not of charac- 
terization. It does not set out to portray rounded and complete 
characters, though certain plays may do so incidentally. Some of 
the misunderstanding from which the Spanish drama has suffered, 
more particularly the plays of Calderén, has been due to the regret 
critics have felt at the absence of fully developed lifelike charac- 
terization. We must, however, waive any preconceptions and ac- 
cept the fact that the Spanish drama works on the assumption— 
which after all has the authority of Aristotle behind it—that the 
plot and not the characters is the primary thing. We can then 
judge the action in its own right and see what it has to offer us 
in terms of human values. This does not mean that the characters 
are unimportant. What it does mean is that since the dramatists 
are out to present, within a strict limitation of time, an action that 
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is full of incident, they generally have no time to elaborate their 
characters, and must confine their characterization to brief touches. 
They left it to the audience and the actors to fill in, from these 
hints and touches, the psychology of the characters. And it is im- 
portant that the modern reader of Spanish plays should do the 
same. He will find that the dramatist will give him the hint, but 
it is up to him to take it. For instance, one of the principal char- 
acters of Calderén’s El médico de su honra is King Peter I of Castile 
(Pedro el cruel). Throughout the play we find him concerned that 
strict justice should be done, but Calderén introduces one small 
touch that illuminates, or should illuminate, his character. In one 
short scene he prides himself on the fact that he never laughs and 
forces Coquin, the gracioso, to accept a wager: Coquin will receive 
a large sum of money every time he succeeds in making the King 
laugh, but if at the end of a month he has failed, then he will have 
all his teeth pulled out. This short passage of dialogue tells us 
two important things about the King—that he is inhuman, because 
he refuses ever to laugh, and that he is cruel because of the gratui- 
tous savagery of the terms he insists on if he wins the wager. Now 
inhumanity and cruelty in a king will color his conception of 
justice: such a king will insist Shylock-like on his pound of flesh 
and the strict letter of the law. And when at the end of the play 
the husband’s murder of his innocent wife is apparently condoned 
by the King as an act of justice, we are not entitled to assume, as 
nearly all critics have done, that Calder6én wishes us to approve of 
the murder because the King condones it. On the contrary, since 
he has presented the King as inhuman and cruel, he wishes us 
thereby to see that the justice which honor claims to exact is an 
inhuman and cruel one. There are many other indications of this 
kind in the play, all pointing to the fact that Calderén is seeking to 
arouse our horror and not our approval for the murder of an inno- 
cent wife, but all these have been overlooked by critics and the 
play seriously misinterpreted in consequence.! However, El médico 
de su honra is not a play I intend to discuss, since it is unfortunate- 
ly not as well-known as it deserves to be. I have taken only this 
one example from it to illustrate the point that the characterization 
of Spanish plays is, in general, schematic: the details are suggest- 
ed but not necessarily filled in, and our imaginations, as we read 
or listen, must construct the rounded character. 

What the dramatist offers us, then, is not a series of complete 
characters, but a complete action. By a complete action I do not 
only mean one that hangs together, that ties up at the end all the 
loose strands, I mean an action that is a significant whole, one that 
discloses a theme that has a significant bearing on experience, a 
theme that can be taken out of the particular action and univer- 
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salized in the form of an important judgment on some aspect of 
human life. 

I want to insist upon this distinction between action and theme 
because it is fundamental. The action is what the incidents of the 
plot are in themselves; the theme is what these incidents mean. I 
make this platitudinous distinction because the misinterpretation 
which has been the fate of so many Spanish plays often seems to 
be due to the fact that the connection between theme and action 
is not always the kind we expect to find. We tend instinctively, 
owing to the modern dramatic and novelistic tradition in which 
our literary responses have been trained, to look for the theme 
in the degree to which the action approximates to real life. The 
more realistic and lifelike the action is, the more we are disposed 
to accept its message, since it is conveyed in terms immediately 
applicable to our ordinary experience; the more unlifelike and 
remote from ordinary happenings the action is, the less we are 
disposed to see in it any theme at all. This tendency to associate 
significance with realism—a tendency which we owe to the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—is something we must aban- 
don if we are to understand the Spanish drama, more particularly 
the drama of Calderon. The relation of theme to action has nothing 
whatever to do with the degree of verisimilitude in the latter, but 
depends entirely upon analogy. The plot of a play is merely an 
invented situation, and as such a kind of metaphor since its con- 
tact with reality is not that of literal representation but analogical 
correspondence; the theme of a play is the human truth expressed 
metaphorically by the stage fiction. The point of these remarks 
will become apparent later, especially in connection with the un- 
realistic plots I shall discuss. For the moment I merely wish to 
state the general principle that it does not matter in the least if 
the plot of a play is untrue to life in the sense of being untrue to 
normal experience, provided its theme is true to human nature. 
This fundamental point that truth to life must be looked for in 
the theme, and that the theme is not necessarily identical with 
the facts of the action, has a very practical bearing on the ap- 
proach to the Spanish drama. Here the normal criterion of unity 
of action must be replaced by that of unity of theme, and it is in 
this way that the apparent duality of many Spanish plays is re- 
solved. I refer to those that heve two plots, a main plot and a sub- 
plot with different actions or with a different dramatic tone. The 
relation of the one plot to the other must be looked for in the re- 
lation of each to the theme. This is a very important point that I 
shall illustrate later. 

The first point that can be helpfully borne in mind when ex- 
tracting the theme from the facts of the action is that Spanish 
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dramatic plots are constructed on the principle of poetic justice. 
This is, of course, an elementary principle where it is obvious, but 
it is not always realized to what extent and in what ways the prin- 
ciple of poetic justice determines the nature of a Spanish play. 

Poetic justice is a principle of literature and not a fact of ex- 
perience. In real life evil men may prosper and virtuous men may 
suffer. But in literature it was, in seventeenth-century Spain, con- 
sidered fitting that wrongdoing should not go unpunished and that 
virtue should not remain unrewarded. The Spanish drama also 
implicitly asserts the converse of the necessary punishment of the 
evildoer, namely that nobody should be punished, should suffer 
disaster, without deserving it. The different types of punishment 
meted out to the characters range from the severe to the light by 
a number of intermediate gradations. The most severe punish- 
ment is damnation, consignment to hell. This is rare, but it occurs 
in two famous plays by Tirso de Molina, El Burlador de Sevilla and 
El condenado por desconfiado. It indicates, of course, that the evil 
in question has been so great and so deliberate that there are no 
extenuating circumstances to redeem it. The next most severe 
punishment is death,’ and below this there are various degrees of 
frustration, which consist in the shattering of a character’s plans. 
A common form of frustration is the non-attainment of a mar- 
riage on which a character has set his hopes, but there are many 
others, some of which are not generally recognized as such. It is 
important to realize that death is not the only form of punish- 
ment in the Spanish drama, and that its absence does not neces- 
sarily imply a “happy ending” in the usual sense. The degree of 
frustration which a character meets with at the end of a play is the 
measure of the dramatist’s condemnation of his actions, and there- 
fore a pointer to the interpretation of the theme. Punishment of 
this kind is nearly always present to some degree although it can 
be mitigated by forgiveness: in La vida es sueno, for instance, 
Basilio is restored to the throne by the generosity of Segismundo, 
but his pride is humbled beforehand. 

The insistence on poetic justice can thus make the Spanish 
drama offend against traditional dramatic theory by blurring the 
classical distinction between tragedy and comedy. A case in point, 
which is interesting for comparative literature, is Alarcén’s La 
verdad sospechosa. This is a comedy, and is indeed full of fun; but 
it ends on a hard note and not a happy one, since the unfortunate 
protagonist loses the woman he loves and is compelled to marry 
one he does not love. This, of course, is the frustration he deserves 
for being a boastful and conceited young man, addicted out of 
vanity to the habit of telling lies. This habit can give rise to com- 
edy, but because of it the comedy cannot, in the Spanish concep- 
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tion of drama, lead to a happy ending. The hardness of the ending 
is accentuated by the fate of Lucrecia, who is landed into a mar- 
riage with a man who does not want her. For both these reasons 
Corneille considered that the ending offended against good drama- 
tic taste, and in adapting Alarcén’s play to the French conception 
of drama he altered the conclusion in order that, as he expressed 
it, the comedy could end on a note of harmony all around. In 
order to produce the happy ending the intention of punishing the 
liar must be abandoned; consequently, in Le Menteur, Dorante is 
made to extricate himself from his difficulties by his quickness of 
wit and to fall in love with the woman he has not courted, thereby 
achieving a happy marriage. The result is that the moral purpose 
of Alarcon, exemplified in the workings of poetic justice, goes by the 
board, and Dorante emerges as a clever young liar who success- 
fully imposes himself on everybody. 


Just as the principle of poetic justice can deprive a Spanish 
comedy of a happy ending, so can it steer a tragic story away 
from a tragic end. The story of Romeo and Juliet offers an illus- 
tration. The two lovers meet a tragic death, but the rapture of 
their love does not of itself cause their tragic end, nor is there any 
guilt in their love to make them deserve their death. Instead, it is 
the hostility of fate, in the form of the hatred of their two families, 
that pursues and destroys their joy. In Shakespeare’s version of 
the story the tragedy is generally held to lie in the fact that the 
lovers are sacrificial victims: if the family feud is to end and peace 
come to Verona it shall come about through the deaths of the two 
luckless martyrs of love. Such a conception of tragedy as the sacri- 
fice of innocent victims who, on the level of the action, find thei- 
deaths through an unhappy mischance, is impossible in the Spanish 
drama because there is no justice in it. Spanish dramatists present 
no victims of destiny or mischance, but only of wrongdoing—their 
own, or someone else’s. The principle of poetic justice required 
not only that the guilty should suffer but also that there should 
be no innocent victim; even where the tragic character is the vic- 
tim. of a wrong done to him by another, it is almost invariably the 
case that he will have contributed to it by his own fault. That is 
why, when the same story of Romeo and Juliet that served Shake- 
speare served Spanish dramatists also, it was given a happy end- 
ing, and the innocent lovers were allowed, after the trials of a 
persecuting fate, to enjoy the reward of their love. So Lope in 
Castelvines y Monteses and Rojas Zorrilla in Los bandos de Verona 
—plays that have been adduced to support the contention that the 
Spanish drama has little conception of tragedy. 

There is, however, a splendid play where the ardor of two 
young lovers does lead to tragedy—Lope’s El cabellero de Olmedo. 
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The contrast between the plot of this play and Bandello’s story 
of Romeo and Juliet, which Lope and Rojas altered, brings out the 
Spanish conception of tragedy. Lope’s play offends much more 
strikingly than La verdad sophechosa against the classical prin- 
ciple of unity of action. For two acts it develops as a comedy, its 
tone being happy, even gay; then suddenly in the third act it turns 
a somersault and plunges into tragedy. Consequently, it may be 
alleged, the play offends against the basic law of all drama by hav- 
ing duality, not unity.’ Such criticism would be based on a strict 
differentiation between comedy and tragedy which is invalid for 
the Spanish drama. El caballero de Olmedo has unity, but the unity 
exists on the level of the theme, despite duality in the action. The 
love of Alonso and Inés, which in itself is never anything but 
honorable, meets with the obstacle that Inés already has an official 
suitor for her hand, Rodrigo, who is her father’s choice. From 
here the action develops in two directions. One is the lovers’ at- 
tempts to overcome the obstacle; this is a normal situation in 
Spanish comedy and the comic element reaches its height when 
Inés, in order not to have to marry Rodrigo, pretends that she 
wishes to become a nun and receives what purport to be Latin 
lessons from Fabia and Tello who are, in fact, the emissaries of 
Alonso with whom she is thus enabled to keep in touch. The other 
direction in which the action develops is towards tragedy, in that 
the attentions of Alonso towards Inés arouse the jealousy of 
Rodrigo, who is driven by this passion to murder Alonso. 


We can be certain that the death of the hero exemplifies poetic 
justice, but if we look for it in that part of the action that leads 
directly to his death we do not find sufficient reason for it. In 
arousing Rodrigo’s jealousy Alonso commits no crime: Inés is not 
Rodrigo’s wife, nor is Alonso seeking to entice from Rodrigo a 
woman who loves him. Instead, Alonso and Inés love each other 
with an ardent and noble passion, and this is no offense against 
the moral law. Nowhere in the Spanish drama are a young couple 
ever punished merely for loving each other, even though the wom- 
an be officially engaged to another man. The poetic justice must 
therefore be looked for in the comedy part of the action rather 
than in the tragedy part. The incidents here are characterized by 
a rash imprudence on the lovers’ part, who allow themselves to 
become so totally absorbed in their mutual passion that they blind 
themselves to reason and conscience, and seek to attain an essen- 
tially good and honorable end by dishonorable means. To further 
his love Alonso uses the services of the disreputable bawd, Fabia, 
as intermediary, and connives at Inés’ hypocritical deception of 
her kindly, honorable and extremely impercipient father, for 
which the bawd is again the chief instrument. This underhand 
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conduct, so detrimental to the honor of all concerned and so in- 
compatible with a worthy end, provides the moral dimension that 
justifies the tragedy poetically and dramatically by disclosing the 
moral flaw in the hero’s conduct that makes his tragic death fitting 
and inevitable. The other part of the plot provides the means 
whereby his death is brought about. The duality of the plot struc- 
ture is thus resolved in the unity of the theme and not in strict 
unity of action. The comic element itself fuses with the tragedy 
by heightening its irony, for the comedy is the sign of the im- 
petuous overconfidence of the lovers in the pursuit of a happiness 
whose grave they are themselves digging. 

There is a similar situation in Tirso de Molina’s Marta la piadosa 
where the heroine, in order to avoid an unwelcome marriage that 
will separate her from the man she loves, deceives her father by 
pretending that she has taken a vow of chastity and by living as a 
beata. The deception here incurs no punishment and the play ends 
happily. This is because the manner of the deception is different: 
in Tirso’s play there is no bawd, no Celestina-like element to de- 
grade the heroine’s love, and her cleverness can therefore entertain 
us without there being any folly in it for us to pity. 

The difference in the otherwise similar situations of these two 
plays indicates how important it is in the Spanish drama to take 
into account all the circumstances in which a particular act is per- 
formed. Failure to do this has made it possible, for instance, to 
project the romantic ‘‘myth” of Don Juan back into Tirso’s El 
Burlador de Sevilla. The prototype of this famous character is, of 
course, full of panache, otherwise the play would be too sordid and 
crude for us to follow with sustained interest; but it is going to 
absurd lengths to view him as “un alma caballeresca en un cuerpo 
gallardo, que en aquello que no se refiera a sus debilidades es 
capaz de sentimientos nobles.”+ As I stated earlier, this is one of 
the very few plays in which poetic justice is exemplified in its most 
rigorous form; all the great Spanish dramatists were good theo- 
logians, and we can be certain that none of them would consign a 
character to hell for ‘“debilidades” alone. And in fact none of the 
four seductions perpetrated by Don Juan is merely a sin of sexual 
indulgence; each one is aggravated by circumstances that make it 
heinous. The seduction of Isabela is treachery towards a friend 
(Octavio) and, above all, an act of lése-majesté since it was com- 
mitted in the royal palace.® The dishonoring of Tisbea is aggra- 
vated by the violation of the law of hospitality, which should be 
sacred to the receiver. Ana’s seduction is accompanied by a shame- 
less betrayal of friendship and by murder. And finally, the seduc- 
tion of Aminta entails the breaking up of a wedding, the profana- 
tion of a sacrament. In addition Don Juan finds a callous delight in 
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cruelty and, on the spiritual level, he has no respect for the dead 
and is guilty of mockingly tempting Providence by imagining that 
he is allowed a long respite of immunity before needing, with 
old age, to bother about the state of his soul (‘‘iTan largo me lo 
fiais!’”?) But on the erotic level alone Don Juan’s exploits are more 
than a merely personal disorder (or, as the ‘‘myth” would have it, 
the individualistic assertion of “‘energia vital”): the attendant cir- 
cumstances make them a social disorder. Because Don Juan is the 
negation of “caballerosidad” in every respect, he disrupts all social 
ties, and society itself will fall apart and disappear if his anarchism 
is allowed to prevail. Behind the breathlessly swift action, domin- 
ated by the swaggering anarchist, there lies the theme of social 
order. All through the play Don Juan disrupts it, while the King 
of Castile, its guardian, tries to restore it by getting the various 
parties married. With Don Juan gone, the marriages he had pre- 
vented must take place, for this symbolizes the restoration of social 
order. [It is apparently hard for the modern mind to see the point 
of this ending. When El Burlador de Sevilla was performed in the 
Alcazar of Seville during the Tirso centenary year of 1948 the end- 
ing was altered: after Don Juan had been carried down to hell his 
four female victims appeared on the stage to bewail in soliloquies 
the hardness of woman’s lot at the mercy of the fickle love of men. 
This absurd ending showed how signally the producer had failed 
to extract the theme from the facts of the action. It is an essential 
convention of the Spanish drama that marriage symbolizes the sta- 
bility of the social order under the sanction of divine law. Just 
as the arrival of Fortinbras at the end of Hamlet signifies the 
promise of political health for Denmark, so do the marriages at the 
end of so many Spanish plays—marriages which from the realistic 
point of view appear hasty and unconvincing—signify that chaos 
gives way to order. 

From plays in which poetic justice brings death to the protag- 
onists we may pass to a type of tragedy in which this does not hap- 
pen, and which in consequence, is generally misunderstood be- 
cause the real center of the tragedy is undetected. Lope de Vega's 
El castigo sin venganza is a fine example. Here a Duke, the head of 
an Italian state, is an irresponsible libertine, although in other 
respects a kindly and conscientious man. He has never married 
in order to retain the freedom to pursue his amours. The result is 
that the only heir he has to succeed him is an illegitimate son, to 
whom he is deeply and genuinely attached. Becoming aware that 
his subjects do not welcome the thought of a bastard as their ruler, 
the Duke is compelled by reasons of state to marry in order to have 
an heir. But his heart is not in the marriage and he shamelessly 
neglects and slights his wife, while continuing his irregular amours. 
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She, being a high-spirited young woman, is driven to avenge her- 
self for his dishonoring of her by paying him back in his own coin; 
she forces her stepson to declare his secret passion for her and 
ceases to offer any resistance to the passion she feels herself. In 
time the Duke repents of his ways and decides to settle down to a 
respectable domestic life, only to find that his wife has been living 
in adultery with her stepson. In a flash he realizes how this has 
been due to his own fault, but as ruler of the state he is compelled 
to punish by death the crime of adultery. It is a terrible thing for 
him to have to execute his own son, the only person he has ever 
really loved, but there is no escape from the justice for which 
he is responsible. The secret execution of the guilty couple is the 
climax with which the play ends. 
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The play has been interpreted by taking the wife to be the pro- 
tagonist—the tragic heroine enmeshed in the net of an understand- 
able but guilty love. The Duke thus appears as the instrument 
whereby the protagonist meets her tragic fate; but as the necessary 
avenger of his honor he introduces the repellent idea of secret 
vengeance required by the Spanish code of honor. By thus seem- 
ing to uphold the inhumanity of this code Lope mars his human 
tragedy, for the play ends not on a note of pity and fear but of 
righteous exaltation. 


That this interpretation is wrong is evident from the fact that 
the Duke not only opens and closes the stage action but is the 
agent who determines the whole course of the plot. Even the brief 
summary I have given makes it clear that if he had not at the 
beginning been a libertine he would not at the end have had to 
execute his wife and son. Everything that happens in the play fol- 
lows from his own actions by an unbroken chain of cause and effect 
whose first link is forged by the type of conduct exemplified in the 
very first scene. This being so, it is impossible that anyone else 
can be the protagonist. If the play is a tragedy, he is the tragic 
hero. But how can he be the tragic hero if poetic justice does not 
overtake him? The answer is that it does, for at the end we can 
see that the Duke’s life lies in ruins around him. Through his life 
as a libertine, through his consistently placing his private pleas- 
ures before his public duty and not mending his ways until it is too 
late, he has ruined his private life by ruining his marriage and by 
being forced to kill the son he loved; further, he has ruined his 
public life by having no heir to succeed him, either legitimate or 
illegitimate. Both in his private and public capacities he is a 
failure, and the irony of this is accentuated by the fact that the 
public position whose responsibilities he had disregarded compel 
him to throw, with unclean hands, the stone at the woman taken in 
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adultery. His punishment, then, is failure, dishonor and having 
to live on in the ruin he has created. 

Lope does not tell us this directly by an explicit comment, but 
conveys it indirectly through the facts of the final situation. I hope 
that it will be clear from all that has so far been said that in in- 
terpreting the theme of a play we must not rely only on comments, 
or presume that what any character may say necessarily represents 
the dramatist’s opinion; we must pay attention primarily to the 
nature or quality of the acts performed on the stage, be alive to 
all their implications and look for the practical consequences to 
which they point. The type of poetic justice in El castigo sin ven- 
ganza is what I have called punishment by frustration. Unless we 
recognize that this is a form of poetic justice, and unless we ex- 
pand our conception of tragedy in order to include it, we cannot 
interpret the theme of Lope’s tragedy correctly or see the irony 
that runs right through the structure of its plot. Irony of this kind 
is the keynote of the most characteristic Spanish tragedies, includ- 
ing the much misunderstood honor plays of Calderén which there 
is no space to consider here. 


The discussion of these four plays has followed from my state- 
ment that poetic justice is the first useful criterion to apply in 
detecting the theme which the action expounds. But El castigo sin 
venganza has also illustrated a second useful principle of interpre- 
tation, which is that of causality. By this I mean the tracing back 
of the events that constitute the climax of a play to their first 
cause. The application of this principle to Lope’s tragedy reveals 
that the Duke is not a secondary character, merely the external 
instrument of the peripeteia, but is more intimately connected with 
the whole action than anybody else, since he is the agent who in 
the long run, unwittingly but directly, produces the catastrophe. 
Since his conduct that started the chain of causality was morally 
reprehensible, he must share the guilt for the evil and tragedy that 
ensue. This fact alters the traditional interpretation of the play, 
since it changes the Duke from the minister of the supposed justice 
of honor to the ironically pathetic victim of his own imprudence. 

The workings of causality are developed much more fully by 
Calderon than by any of his predecessors, and it constitutes a car- 
dinal principle in the structure of his drama. With him I shall also 
be able to illustrate two of the principles I enunciated at the be- 
ginning, that the plot of a play is a metaphorical and not a literal 
presentation of reality, and that truth to life must be looked for in 
the theme and not in the events of the action. 

Because Calderon is the most unrealistic of the Spanish drama- 
tists he is the one who has been most consistently misunderstood. 
Perhaps no play has suffered more in this respect than La devocién 
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de la cruz. If the violent incidents and spectacular supernatural 
marvels of the action are looked at realistically, it would seem that 
Eusebio, because he had always retained a devotion to the Cross 
despite his criminal deeds, is miraculously restored to life in order 
that his soul may be saved through confession and absolution. Con- 
sequently, it is held, the theme of the play is the superstitious 
doctrine, that provided one keeps an external devotion to some 
such magic talisman as the Cross appears to be here, one can be as 
vicious as one pleases and yet go to heaven in the end.’ If this kind 
of perverted supernaturalism is indeed the theme it will, of course, 
seriously mar the play as a tragedy. Eusebio will appear to be a 
potential tragic hero who fails to become one, because into the 
tragedy of his fatal love there intrudes a religious message that, 
in addition to being superstitious, is also dramatically irrelevant, 
since the play ends not in the human tragedy to which the incidents 
of the plot lead, but in spiritual triumph. 


A different interpretation emerges, however, if by following the 
chain of causality we search for the inner dramatic structure. 
Eusebio is the principal character in the action, but he is not the 
tragic hero in the normal sense of the term because, though caught 
up in the chain of causality, he does not himself forge the first 
link. Poetic justice is exemplified in his death, but the more im- 
portant question to ask is, what brings about his death? He is 
inseparably linked with Julia: both are upright and honorable at 
the start, both sink into social dishonor and crime. What is the 
cause? 


Let us take Julia first and work backwards. She turns to crime 
in order to seek revenge on Eusebio, whom she loves, because he 
appeared to scorn her after she had consented to surrender herself 
to him. Why does she feel this so deeply? Because he had made 
her, in intention, break her convent vow, and that is an irrevocable 
dishonor. Why was she in a convent? Because her father had en- 
closed her there against her will, choosing to deprive her of her 
freedom rather than permit her to marry the man she loved. With 
Julia, therefore, the chain of causality leads back to her father, 
Curcio: if he had not tyrannically robbed her of the freedom she 
bravely sought to defend, she would not have become a criminal. 


With Eusebio the causal sequence of events can be traced back- 
wards as follows. He meets with death because he had become a 
criminal. He became one because, having killed Lisardo in a duel, 
he was a hunted man. He fought with Lisardo because the latter 
taunted him with his base birth and unknown parentage, and 
Eusebio is goaded by these taunts to assert his own worth as a man. 
That is as far back as the action proper takes us, since the duel with 
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Lisardo is the opening scene of the play. Eusebio therefore be- 
comes a criminal because he was of unknown birth, with no father 
to give him social standing. Yet, as we learn at the end, he is in 
reality Curcio’s son. How, then, did he grow up fatherless? Again, 
as with Julia, we are led back to Curcio, and it is he who provides 
the answer in the account of Julia’s birth which he gives in the 
course of the play. This narration has been ignored by the critics, 
but it is in fact the primary element in the theme because it is the 
cause from which the whole action follows. Curcio tells Julia that 
before she was born he had been compelled to be absent from his 
home for some months. During this period his wife wrote to in- 
form him that she was’pregnant, and immediately he suspected 
that she had been unfaithful to him. The thought of his dishonor 
so obsessed him that on his return he determined to take vengeance 
on her. Just before she was due to be delivered he took her into 
the mountains and accused her of dishonoring him. Clinging to a 
Cross that had been erected in that spot, she asserted her inno- 
cence. But none the less, unable as a nobleman to bear the mere 
possibility of dishonor, he killed her (or so he thought), but when 
he returned to his house he discovered that she had been miracu- 
lously saved and transported home with one of the twins to whom 
she had given birth at the foot of the Cross. This child, Julia, bore 
the mark of the Cross on her breast. The other child, as Curcio 
later discovers, was Eusebio, who was also born with the birth- 
mark of the Cross, and who was rescued by some peasants and 
adopted by a foster-father. 


This information completes the chain of causality. The link we 
had last reached was, why did Eusebio grow up fatherless? The 
answer is, because Curcio had in intention murdered his pregnant 
wife. This intention is what set in motion the sequence of events 
that culminates in Eusebio’s and Julia’s criminal deeds and in the 
former’s death. If Curcio had never suspected his innocent wife of 
infidelity, none of these tragic events would ever have happened, 
since Eusebio and Julia would have grown up as brother and sis- 
ter and so would never have fallen in love. Although Eusebio is 
the protagonist in the action, Curcio, through the inner dramatic 
structure of the play, emerges as the principal character in the 
theme, since it is upon him that everything turns. He bears the 
ultimate responsibility and therefore the primary guilt for every- 
thing that happens. His guilt is pride—the warped sense of honor 
that led him to act cruelly and tyrannically to his wife, a concep- 
tion of honor that later produces the twisted sense of family pride 
and the belief in his absolute authority over his daughter’s free- 
dom which lead him to act cruelly and tyrannically to her as well. 
This pride and this distorted sense of honor must be humbled. 
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Here the Cross enters into the theme. As Eusebio lies dying at 
its foot, he calls it: 


arco de luz, cuyo aviso 
en piélago mas profundo 
la paz publicéd del mundo (lines 2285-87). 


The Cross is thus not just a material object in the action of the 
play, it is a symbol in its theme—the rainbow symbol of mercy 
and forgiveness. If the play is reread with this in mind, it will 
be noticed that nearly every time the Cross is mentioned in the 
dialogue it is explicitly associated with mercy (“clemencia”), and 
that in nearly every case where the Cross, or the thought of the 
Cross, enters into the incidents of the action it is associated with 
an act of mercy as against an act of cruelty or vengeance.* The 
Cross thus stands as the symbol in the play of the love, compassion 
and forgiveness which should rule in the dealings of men with each 
other, instead of the vengeance, cruelty, and tyranny that Curcio 
consistently reveals. That is why Eusebio dies at the foot of the 
very same Cross where his father had willed to murder him by 
murdering his mother. And further, above the unforgiving cruelty 
that men in their self-centered pride show to each other, there 
stands the merciful forgiveness shown to them by God. This is the 
meaning of Eusebio’s miraculous return to life in order to be able 
to confess his sins: he has been the victim of his father’s cruelty, 
but the cruelty of men does not preclude the mercy and forgive- 
ness of God. There is no superstition here, no supernatural talisman 
enabling men, with spiritual impunity, to be as wicked as they 
please. The play, being a work of art, is an abstraction from real 
life; and if the Cross is interpreted in the way that both the im- 
agery and the action demand that it should be, it emerges as a 
dramatic device to symbolize not only Eusebio’s salvation (because, 
though a sinner, he is so through being the victim of another's 
sin), but also Curcio’s punishment, for which Eusebio is the in- 
strument. At the beginning of the play the latter says of the mark 
of the Cross on his breast: 


. los cielos 
me han senalado con ella, 
para publicos efectos 
de alguna causa secreta. (lines 335-38). 


Eusebio is thus reserved by Providence to reveal the public con- 
sequences of his father’s secret crime. This punishment is three- 
fold: first, he kills Lisardo and so places the first brand of public 
dishonor on Curio’s pride; secondly, he causes Julia to be a fugitive 
from her convent and to dishonor Curio further by becoming a pub- 
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lic criminal; and thirdly, by his own death, Eusebio fills the cup of 
Curcio’s public shame by making him recognize as his third child 
the man killed before his eyes as a bandit. It is a terrible nemesis 
of public dishonor that overtakes the proud nobleman, who having 
always put his own distorted honor before the well-being of his 
family, finds himself deprived of all his family at the end in the 
midst of social disgrace. 


Curcio, not Eusebio, is thus the real center of the tragedy, 
despite the fact that he does not die while the latter does. His situ- 
ation at the end is analogous to that of the Duke in El castigo sin 
venganza. It is another example, even more bitterly ironical, of 
punishment by frustration: Curcio must carry with him to the 
grave the real dishonor he has created by attempting, through 
pride and cruelty, to avoid the stigma of a dishonor that was in 
the first place only the imaginary fruit of his obsessive egotism. 

I trust it will now be clear why I earlier called the plot of a 
play a metaphor. The audience must first see with their eyes what 
they are to understand with their minds: “devotion to the Cross” 
thus has as a literal meaning (i.e., visual function) in the action, but 
a figurative meaning in the theme, where it denotes the rule of un- 
selfishness and forgiveness in human life. The best-known example 
of a play constructed round a metaphor is La vida es sueno. Despite 
the universal admiration it has aroused, the play has been seriously 
misunderstood (notably by Mr. Brenan) precisely because the 
exact range of the metaphor, as limited by the nature of the action, 
has not been grasped. But this important play has been admirably 
studied already,® and needs no further elucidation; it will there- 
fore be more helpful to conclude with another well-known play 
by Calderon. 

El mdgico prodigioso will enable me to clinch the essential sub- 
ordination of action to theme in the Spanish drama. The theme of a 
play is some analysis of human nature and conduct that is uni- 
versal in its application, independent of space and time. Dramatists 
are poets not historians, and the object of dramatic poetry is the uni- 
versal, while that of history is the particular. An historical theme, 
for Spanish dramatists, was exactly the same as a contemporary 
one—a medium for expressing a universal truth, not for painting 
an historical picture. Therefore the fact that El mdgico prodigioso 
is supposed to be set in third-century Antioch but actually por- 
trays the manners and customs of seventeenth-century Spain is 
in itself quite irrelevant to the theme, and it is entirely our fault 
if we allow our imagination, when reading the play, to come into 
conflict with our historical sense. 

El mdgico prodigioso has a plot that, strictly speaking, is even 
more unrealistic and remote from life than that of La devocién de 
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la cruz. Once again, therefore, the essential point to bear in mind 
is that the relation of action to theme is that of a sign to what it 
signifies—it is a relation of analogy and not of correspondence. 
When, therefore, the hero of this play sells his soul to the Devil 
in order to obtain possession of the woman he loves, we do not ask 
whether such an act is possible or impossible, but what it signifies. 
From the point of view of the action the Devil is an independent 
character, but from the point of view of the theme he is the ex- 
ternal sign or symbol of something within Cipriano’s own human 
nature, and therefore within all men, ourselves included. Calderon 
tells us quite clearly what it is that he symbolizes. At the begin- 
ning of the play we see Cipriano as a pagan student of philosophy 
who, by the use of reason, has arrived at the knowledge of the 
necessary existence of a God who is One, Omniscient, and Omnipo- 
tent. The Devil appears in order to distract him from the knowl- 
edge of this truth and to prevent him from finding the God his 
reason postulates. He asks Cipriano the way to Antioch, and the 
latter is surprised at the question because he can see the city in 
the valley before him. The Devil replies: 


Esa es la ignorancia, 

a la vista de las ciencias 

no saber aprovecharlas. (lines 118-20). 
This ignorance is what the Devil typifies: it is the ignorance where- 
by men can fail to utilize or follow up what their reason knows 
to be true.'° In the particular case of Cipriano it is the ignorance 
which can prevent him from holding in practice to the truth of 
God’s existence which he possesses in theory. This ignorance, which 
can blindfold reason and prevent it from exercising a practical 
control over a man’s life, is passion. Cipriano, rationally convinced 
of God’s existence, should follow up the implications and realize 
that only in God can ultimate happiness be found. But he falls in 
love, and under the sway of passion he places his whole happiness 
in this world, in Justina. The pact that he then makes with the 
Devil is the sign, or external projection into the action, of the 
underlying idea of the theme—the surrender of the intellect to 
the senses. Surrendering himself to passion Cipriano loses his free- 
dom of will—a slave to the senses in the theme, he becomes in 
terms of the action a slave to the Devil. Justina, however, does 
not allow her free-will ever to be subjugated by the pull of the 
senses. With her reason and will fixed in the truth of God and his 
priority over all human happiness, she resists the tug of the Devil. 
The latter can therefore take Cipriano only her phantom, which, 
when he embraces it, turns into a skeleton. This impossibly un- 
realistic incident, like the pact with the Devil, is more than a 
merely striking stage effect. It is a symbol of the fact that the 
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material beauty that the senses reach out to is a phantom beauty, 
because it is subject to decay and death. The man who so worships 
sensuous beauty that he surrenders to it his mind and his will, 
courts ultimate frustration, for the time will come when, with the 
skeleton of material beauty in his arms and the bitter taste of dis- 
illusionment in his mouth, he will face emptiness with nothing 
left to live for. This realization of the eventual frustrating nature 
of the search for an enduring happiness through the senses ran- 
soms Cipriano’s powers of reasoning from enslavement to them, 
and the Devil is now powerless to hold him. With his reason func- 
tioning again, his will is free once more, free to recognize the 
theoretical God of reason in the personal God of Christianity, free 
to make submission to him by faith, and free to prove his faith 
by the acceptance of martyrdom. 

This main action of the play is bound up with a subsidiary action, 
in which the tone is quite different. Here, there are three charac- 
ters, the graciosos, who contribute nothing to the main action, who 
behave in a light-hearted, frivolous way, with one of them paro- 
dying, on a level approaching buffoonery, Cipriano’s pact with the 
Devil. For this duality of action and tone the play has been ad- 
versely criticized. But, in accordance with the special technique 
of the Spanish drama, the duality is resolved in the unity of the 
theme, for the subplot illustrates the theme by way of contrast. 
The theme of the play is that human freedom—the freedom of the 
will—consists in the control of passion and in the clear grasp by 
the reason of the order of values in the universe. This is illustrated 
in its positive aspect by Cipriano and Justina, and in its negative 
aspect by the three graciosos. Clarin, the more important of the 
three, never exercises freedom of will because he has no mind of 
his own. He merely echoes what others say and apes what they 
do according to the circumstances of the moment, with no prin- 
ciples of any sort to guide him; he is a mere slave to life, as are all 
those men who merely respond automatically to whichever way 
the wind blows. Clarin is in love with Livia, but so is Moscén; the 
three take the easy way out of the difficulty: with the lady’s con- 
sent the two men agree to share her by each having her company 
on alternate days. This is the easy way of convenience and self- 
interest. But to follow convenience and self-interest is to be a 
mere automaton—to have, in effect, no free-will because there are 
no principles and no values whereby to guide it. This negative 
existence is the way of the world; the way of the spirit and of 
reason—the way of Cipriano and Justina—is the way of freedom. 
The two parts of the action in El mdgico prodigioso thus fuse to- 
gether, as in all the best Spanish plays, in the strict unity of the 
theme. 
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I hope these remarks may have served to show that, in its struc- 
ture, the Spanish drama of the Golden Age speaks a language of its 
own which we must first learn before we can properly understand 
what it says. It is a structure governed by five principles: (1) the 
primacy of action over character drawing; (2) the primacy of 
theme over action, with the consequent irrelevance of realistic 
verisimilitude; (3) dramatic unity in the theme and not in the 
action; (4) the subordination of the theme to a moral purpose 
through the principle of poetic justice, which is not exemplified 
only by the death of the wrongdoer; and (5) the elucidation of 
the moral purpose by means of dramatic causality. These five prin- 
ciples are, I believe, essential to the formulation of a critical ap- 
proach to the Spanish drama, and I have therefore endeavored to 
suggest some of the ways in which they can produce a practical 
method of interpretation that may be helpful in understanding the 
Spanish drama. 


NOTES 


1The most recent example of this traditional misinterpretation 
is Gerald Brenan, The Literature of the Spanish People (2nd ed., 
Cambridge 1953), pp. 282-84. His view has been corrected by E. 
M. Wilson, “Gerald Brenan’s Calderon,” in Bulletin of the Come- 
diantes, vol. IV (1952), No. 1. 


2 We must exclude, of course, the death of martyrdom in the 
religious plays, where, in the spiritual context of the action, poetic 
justice does not apply. 

3 A. Valbuena Prat refers to “la logica un poco desconcertante, 
un poco paradodjica” of the play (Historia de la literatura espanola, 
3rd ed., 1950, vol. II, p. 248). 

+ J. Hurtado and A. Gonzalez Palencia, Historia de la literatura 
espanola (4th ed., Madrid 1940), p. 635. 

5 Thus the King of Naples refers to it as a “‘yerro. . . cometidc 
en mi ofensa,” which has “profaned” his palace. 

°C. F. A. van Dam, El Castigo sin venganza (Groningen 1928), 
pp. 104-112. See also K. Vossler, Lope de Vega und sein Zeitalter 
(Munich 1932), pp. 257-60 (Spanish trans., Lope de Vega y su 
tiempo, pp. 284-8). 

7 See, e.g., G. Ticknor, History of Spanish Literature (London 
1863), vol. II, pp. 368-69. More recent examples of this criticism 
are J. B. Trend, Lorca and the Spanish Poetic Tradition (Oxford 
1956), p. 135 (“It seems the reductio ad absurdum of Spanish re- 
ligiosity”), and Gerald Brenan, The Literature of the Spanish Peo- 
ple (Cambridge, 2nd ed., 1953), pp. 287-88 (‘morbidity and per- 
verted sensuality . . . a kind of pornography dedicated to re- 
ligious ends’”’). 

Se.g., lines 223-30, 238-39, 279-81, 376-79, 1029, 1349-54, etc. 
(The Clasicos Castellanos edition numbers the lines.) 
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® EK. M. Wilson, “La vida es suefio,” in Revista de la Universidad 
de Buenos Aires, vol. IV (1947), pp. 61-78. This study also illus- 
trates the other main points I have discussed, for the play is a 
subtle example of duality of plot resolved in unity of theme, and 
probably the most remarkable exemplification of poetic justice, 
worked out in each of the characters, in the whole of the Spanish 
drama. 

10 We do not, of course, now use “ignorance” in this sense. Cal- 
derén’s terminology is scholastic. The medieval theologians called 
this “the ignorance of wrong choice” or “the ignorance of defect of 
attention,” and considered it a cause of sin; it was present in 
Lucifer’s fall. See W. Farrell, O.P., “The Devil Himself,” in Satan 
(Sheed and Ward, London 1951), p. 14. 








Che Phoenix Has Cwo Heads 


By ALBERT BERMEL 


The most surprising fact about the Phoenix Theatre in New 
York City is that it has survived. Between opening night on De- 
cember, 1953, and the end of the third season in the spring of 
1957, the managing directors, T. Edward Hambleton and Norris 
Houghton, compiled a cheerful deficit of some $500,000. By the 
1960-61 season, if conditions do not change, there is no reason why 
the deficit should not touch seven figures. Yet there are some citi- 
zens, most of them Broadway backers, who continue to pour into 
the Phoenix money that cannot possibly be recouped, let alone 
multiplied. 

This may sound like an indelicate or misplaced emphasis; it is 
actually no more than a reminder that money is the prime mover 
in New York theatre. It takes, we are told, $400,000 to throw a 
Broadway musical together. Even a modest production in the Off- 
Broadway York Theatre of Tennessee Williams’ Garden District 
cost close to $40,000 to launch. Evidently, then, Messrs. Houghton 
and Hambleton have needed more than courage to set up a pro- 
gram of some sixty Phoenix productions in the last six years: they 
have needed connections. At first—from 1953 to 1957—these con- 
nections consisted of a number of well-provided and public spirit- 
ed individuals. But the Phoenix was at that time a profit-making 
organization, by definition if not by results, and profit-making 
organizations may not remain in the red for more than four years 
in a row without going into bankruptcy. Houghton and Hambleton 
therefore revived a defunct producing corporation, Theatre Inc. 
which changed the Phoenix’ status to “non-profit-making,” allowed 
it to receive monetary gifts and allowed the monetary gifts to be 
deducted on income-tax returns. By becoming an adjunct or 
adopted child of Theatre Inc., the Phoenix also exempted itself 
from paying entertainment tax. 

The directors of Theatre Inc., are a band of eminent ladies and 
gentlemen who are, so to speak, dollar-plated. They include 
Howard S. Cullman, ex-chairman of the New York Port Author- 
ity, ex-U. S. Commissioner for the 1958 Brussels World Fair, 
director of a life insurance company and a banking corpora- 
tion, and one of Broadway’s most affluent producers (e.g., Teahouse 
of the August Moon); Mrs. Charles U. Bay, who is known for her 
social work and her wealth; Edward F. Kook, president of Cen- 
tury Lighting, the most prosperous of the theatrical lighting com- 
panies; Arnold H. Maremont, once described as “the Chicago 
tycoon and philanthropic producer’; Joseph Verner Reed, the 
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fund-raising “spear-head” for the Shakespeare Festival of Strat- 
ford, Conn.; Roger L. Stevens, who is sometimes said to be second 
to William Zeckendorf as a real-estate businessman, and some- 
times said to be not so much second as first; Roger L. Straus, Jr., 
the middle name of the publishing house of Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy; Mrs. Kakia Livanos, who nourishes the Phoenix Council, 
an offshoot of Theatre Incorporated, with $1,000 contributions 
from each Council member; and such representatives of the high 
command of Broadway as Jo Mielziner, Elia Kazan, Howard Lind- 
say, Robert Whitehead, Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 
II. 

Over the past six years, these and other “angels” have paid for 
the sixty-odd Phoenix productions, which have included five musi- 
cals and revues; performances by three mimes (Marcel Marceau, 
who first appeared in America at the Phoenix, Cilli Wang and 
Angna Enters); marionette shows for children; four Shakespeares; 
three Shaws; seven American plays, four of them new; staged 
readings; operas; ballet; and an assortment of other “classics,” 
from Webster and Otway to Ibsen, Chekhov, Strindberg, Piran- 
dello, Cocteau, Eliot, de Montherlant and Brecht. These produc- 
tions have brought New York such virtuoso performances as Uta 
Hagen playing Natalia Petrovna in A Month in the Country; Flor- 
ence Reed as Amy in The Family Reunion; Guy Hoffman in the 
three Moliére farces staged by the French-Canadian company, Le 
Théatre du Nouveau Monde; Eva Le Gallienne as Elizabeth in 
Mary Stuart; Joan Plowright in The Chairs; Nancy Walker in 
Phoenix ’55, and Fritz Weaver as the priest in The Power and the 
Glory. The productions have also given directors of the caliber of 
Tyrone Guthrie, Stuart Vaughan, Herbert Berghof, Eric Bentley, 
Jack Landau, Michael Redgrave, Tony Richardson, and Albert 
Marre the opportunity to experiment with the large Phoenix stage. 
This is not a bad list of credits to set against the financial debit 
mentioned earlier. The credits become even more impressive when 
one considers the other-than-financial difficulties with which 
Houghton and Hambleton have had to contend: an uninviting lo- 
cation, no more than four weeks of rehearsal for any production, 
competition from Broadway and Off-Broadway, and the volume of 
administrative hard labor needed to mount five or six full produc- 
tions a season, plus the occasional and separate one-night stands. 

Houghton and Hambleton were aware of these difficulties be- 
fore the Phoenix opened. But they went ahead with their project, 
anyway, never permitting a hint of disquiet to be picked up in or 
between the lines of their prolific news releases. They knew the 
importance of a confident front. 

They had each had, in 1953, some twenty years’ experience in 
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professional theatre, had each felt for a long time the need for an 
independent art theatre in New York. Today, some theatregoers 
insist that the Phoenix has never been an art theatre. It was cer- 
tainly meant to be, although Houghton and Hambleton tend to 
think in terms of a “good” rather than an “art” policy. This kind 
of thinking goes back to their pre-Phoenix careers, and a brief ac- 
count of those careers may help to explain the apparently jumbled 
program that the Phoenix has followed. 
* * * 


Charles Norris Houghton (‘People call me Howton, Horton, even 
Hooten; I pronounce it Hoeton’”’) was an incipient producer from 
the age of 14, when he organized his own puppet theatre, the 
Marionette Players Club, later the Strings-Craft Theatre, in his 
home town of Indianapolis. A note passed out with each ticket 
advised: ‘Program is subject to change on account of broken 
strings or broken heads among the puppets or broken hearts among 
the puppeteers.” The most popular show with patrons was ap- 
parently Houghton’s adaptation of Alice in Wonderland, in which 
Houghton spoke the parts of the Fish Footman, the King of Hearts 
and the Mad Hatter. During the following three years he also 
wrote, directed, and staged two pageants for the Tabernacle Pres- 
byterian Church. Each pageant featured a cast of over 150: Hough- 
ton claims he was influenced by Max Reinhardt’s Grosses Schaus- 
pielhaus in Berlin and Festspiele in Salzburg. The Sunday School 
Executive of December, 1927, reported that for the two perform- 
ances of the second pageant, “Many peopie were turned away, 
although Tabernacle Church has a large auditorium and galleries, 
which seat hundreds of people.” (The same article noted that, “A 
silver offering taken at both performances helped to defray the 
expenses of the pageant.’’) 

The Indianapolis News had already ventured a prophecy: “Since 
young Houghton has done so much already along the lines of stage 
settings, it would not be at all surprising if he should specialize 
in the artistic side of dramatics, after he has a college education.” 

The college education began when Houghton was awarded one 
of three Princeton War Memorial scholarships offered for the 
“district” of Ohio-Michigan-Indiana-West Virginia-Kentucky. He 
graduated with an A.B. from Princeton in 1931, having been presi- 
dent of the Théatre Intime (of which Joshua Logan was vice- 
president) and vice-president of the Triangle Club (of which Lo- 
gan was president). In 1930 when Houghton was president of the 
Théatre Intime, R. V. C. Whitehead, Jr. was listed as Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

During his Princeton years, Houghton designed and directed a 
number of plays including Ernst Toller’s Man and the Masses, an 
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exercise in Expressionism, which, according to the program note, 
was “a school of drama never before represented in Princeton and 
one seldom seen in New York.” There were fifty parts in the play 
and seven scenes, in which the bankers wore gold costumes and 
the workmen were outfitted in dull flannel shirts. Tickets were 
$1.50 and $1.00 each, but Princeton did not buy Expressionism 
too avidly. 

The connection with Logan and with another Princeton contem- 
porary, Bretaigne Windust, helped Houghton, after his graduation, 
to secure a place in a summer stock company, the University Play- 
ers, at West Falmouth, Cape Cod. In 1931, when Houghton joined, 
other members of the group were: Henry Fonda, Margaret Sulla- 
van, Charles Leatherbee, James Stewart, Kent Smith, Mildred 
Natwick, Myron McCormick, Barbara O’Neil, Whitehead, Logan 
and Windust. Rarely, if ever, can one company have generated so 
many celebrities, and rarely, if ever, can three seasons of drama 
have produced so little substance. Typical of the Players’ repertory 
were The Devil in the Cheese, The Constant Nymph, Mr. Pim 
Passes By, The Guardsman, The Firebrand, and Hell Bent for 
Heaven. Houghton designed the settings for twenty-three produc- 
tions, served as stage manager for a number of others and played 
one role, as a representative of Scotland Yard. He appeared in a 
black fedora and trenchcoat to deliver the following speech over a 
telephone: ‘Dead body.” 

The Players moved on to Baltimore’s Maryland Theatre, where 
they foundered, partly under the stress of competition from an- 
other young company, the Group Theatre. Houghton recorded the 
experiences of the Players in a nostalgic chronicle, But Not For- 
gotten, published twenty years later, in 1951. 

From 1931 to 1934, Houghton worked with other summer the- 
atres in New England, and as Art Director with the St. Louis 
Municipal Opera, the ‘““Muny.” The operas were played in the open 
air in Forest Park, ‘Long acclaimed as the world’s most beautiful 
outdoor theatre,” shouted a handbill, “Mighty! Magnificent! Masto- 
dontic! Alone In Its Greatness!” The progression of headlines in 
the local newspapers for that season gives some idea of the Opera’s 
success: ‘‘7,000 Greet Return of Rose Marie,” “Katinka Opens Be- 
fore 8,000 in Whirl of Color,” “8,500 Hear Fine Tunes and Enjoy 
Muny Operetta Lost Waltz’ and finally, “10,991 Set Opera Rec- 
ord,” this record being for The Great Waltz. Houghton’s sets earned 
the entire (if usual) range of approbatory adjectives from de- 
lightful, colorful, striking, gorgeous, superb and graceful to nice 
and just swell. 

But the young designer must have been uneasy, for in 1934 he 
ran away from success, mastered the 36 characters of the Great 
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Russian alphabet and, on a Guggenheim scholarship, spent five- 
and-a-half months in Moscow, studying the theatre of Stanislavski, 
Meyerhold, Tairov, Vakhtangov, Okhlopkov and other leading di- 
rectors, as well as bustling about to meet scenic designers, actors 
and playwrights. The fruit of this trip was a book, Moscow Re- 
hearsals, of which John Mason Brown wrote, in the New York 
Post of March 23, 1936, ‘“‘Not only the best travel book on the Soviet 
stage that I have ever seen, but also the best book about the the- 
atre that has been published this year. It is a volume that ought 
to be devoured by every director, manager, actor and critic (im- 
portant or unimportant) in our theatre. . . . In its oblique way, 
it has more to say about the American theatre than any ten 
tomes that have appeared on the subject. .’ and other com- 
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parable plaudits. When Moscow Rehearsals was published, Hough- | 


ton was 26 years old. 


Between 1937 and 1939, he worked on eight unremarkable 
Broadway productions. Then, unleashed by a Rockefeller Founda- 
tion grant, he hastened through 19,000 miles of United States, to 
examine the dramatic activity taking place in community theatres, 
high schools, colleges, settlement houses, and trade union halls 
across the country. His account of the trip, called Advance From 
Broadway, was published in 1941. The following year he was of- 
fered a lectureship in drama at Princeton, which lasted for one 
year, for in 1943 he joined the Navy and became a Russian inter- 
preter. 

His postwar history is perhaps too involved to describe here: 
briefly, he designed and directed on Broadway and in summer 
stock; produced and directed for CBS-TV Drama Workshop; taught 
at Barnard, Columbia and the Union Theological Seminary’; and 
wrote for a number of periodicals. He contributed most frequently 
to Theatre Arts, of which he was associate editor from 1945 to 
1948, and for which he wrote mostly about stage personalities, pro- 
ducing and directing problems, i.e., about the theatre (the province 
of Theatre Arts) rather than drama. Robert MacGregor of New 
Directions, who was also on the staff of Theatre Arts at this time, 


remembers him as “terribly energetic and always full of all sorts of , 


ideas.” 

The most sigi:ificant postwar step in Houghton’s career was into 
Broadway directing. In 1947 he had taken temporary leave of 
Theatre Arts to direct a whirling production of Macbeth in Eng- 
land, with Michael Redgrave and Ena Burrell, an assignment that 
made him the first American to direct Shakespeare in England. 
The English notices were fairly good; one or two of the more re- 
sponsible reviewers even sprayed their columns with exclamation 
points. “A bit Moscow Arts?” asked T. C. Worsley. “Certainly, 
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and what a welcome infusion! And how exciting the result!” Less 
than a year later Theatre Incorporated, a producing organization 
of which Houghton had been a founder-member, and which was 
thinking back to its success in 1946 in sponsoring the Old Vic Com- 
pany over here, brought Macbeth to the National Theatre on 
Broadway. Redgrave repeated his Macbeth, Flora Robson took 
over as Lady Macbeth and the name of Julie Harris appeared on 
the program as one of the weird sisters. Brooks Atkinson was 
happy: “This is our roughest and goriest Macbeth and, in my 
opinion, the best.”” Joseph Wood Krutch was guarded: “I think the 
performance worth seeing. . . I do not think it an eternally 
memorable one.” Harold Clurman was stern: ‘Nothing has been 
thought through; nothing given a real theatrical embodiment.” 
Macbeth had a twenty-five day run. 

Houghton’s next Broadway effort was Clutterbuck, an English 
comedy by Benn Levy—none-too-warmly received; swiftly ter- 
minated. 

That was in December 1949. In 1951 he directed Billy Budd, an 
extravagant, all-but-musical adaptation of Melville’s short alle- 
gorical novel. The reaction to Billy Budd pointed up, as far as 
Houghton was concerned, the difference between public acclaim 
and public support. New York reviewers dripped panegyric; the 
play was nominated for a Pulitzer prize; distinguished figures paid 
out of their own pockets for space on the New York Times theatre 
page, to urge playgoers to see and thereby rescue the production; 
but Billy Budd lost its backers $100,000. 


* * * 


By this time Houghton had a worthwhile reputation as a direc- 
tor-designer. He could have placed many more written articles 
and delivered many more lectures. He could have taken on suf- 
ficent jobs as a director to assure him a satisfactory, perhaps ex- 
ceptional, income. But he felt, in his own words, ‘“‘maladjusted to 
the commercial theatre. . . Nobody would give me a chance to 
do what I wanted on Broadway.” This is particularly interesting 
because, although Houghton’s work in the theatre up to then had 
not been commercial, neither had it been really experimental. He 
had preferred what might be called “high-quality” drama, which 
he liked to dress up to the nines. One can recognize affinities— 
harking back to his admiration for Max Reinhardt—between 
Houghton’s intentions and those of Tyrone Guthrie. Like Guthrie, 
he has a taste for productions that “‘use” the theatre and are large, 
pageant-like and heavily cast. Like Guthrie, he may be pictured 
as an invisible conductor, presiding over each performance as 
though it were a concert. Like Guthrie, he has the fervor of a mis- 
sionary. It is not surprising that until this last season Guthrie had 
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interpreted more long-run plays for the Phoenix than had any 
other director. 

In the next three years, among other activities, Houghton took 
a production of Candida on the road, with Olivia de Havilland star- 
ring, and embarked on a series of plays, qua producer, for CBS- 
TV’s Drama Workshop. “Part of the drama of the workshop,” he 
told a reporter, “is that we’ll fall flat on our faces now and again.” 


Having now become, as it were, an employed producer, Hough- 
ton began to think of becoming a producer in his own right. He 
would defy Broadway by founding a theatre of his own and offer- 
ing a repertory of plays that Broadway would not handle. Yet the 
plays would be given a treatment almost as luxurious as those on 


Broadway, and a great deal more respectful. By 1952 he had come | 


to visualize a program comparable to that of the Lyric Theatre in 
Hammersmith, London. The Lyric had been taken over by a 
group called the Company of Four, to which such artists as John 
Gielgud, Pamela Brown, and Jack Hawkins gave their services for 
a single play and sometimes a whole season. The Company of Four 
had operated successfully for some years outside the West End 
theatre districts, a sixpenny Underground ride away, to be exact.” 
While in London, Houghton had talked to Pamela Brown about 
the Lyric and had been impressed enough to begin looking around 
New York for a theatre similar to it. 

In 1953 he discovered and opened negotiations for the Irving 
Place, just north of 14th Street, a house with 800 seats and four 
boxes on either side, a useful stage and dressing rooms. A former 
home of vaudeville (before the spelling and contents were simpli- 
fied to “vodvil”), the Irving Place had been dark for years and 


badly needed overhauling. Houghton drew up a budget and esti- , 


mated that he would need a kitty of $85,000 to begin with. 

“So I went around town,” Houghton said in a recent conversa- 
tion, ‘‘and talked to a great number of people, until I had fifty 
thousand dollars pledged.” This is a remarkably laconic statement 
of what must have been a remarkably tricky feat. He was ready 
to sign the lease, with the $50,000 as down-payment, when the 
Klein Estate, owners of the Irving Place, unaccountably took it off 
the market. The theatre still stands untouched, shuttered and 
dusty, crumbling within, if not without, about 30 yards north of 
14th Street and distinctly visible from the glaring facade of its 
long-time neighbor, formerly the Academy of Music Theatre, now 
the Academy of Music Movie-house. 

Finding himself with the down-payment for a theatre and no 
theatre on which to pay it down, Houghton “went around town” 
again and “talked to more people.” Robert Whitehead, his Prince- 
ton contemporary, happened to introduce him to T. Edward Ham- 
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bleton, who had also been thinking about setting up an independ- 
ent theatre unit, and they decided, after a number of conferential 
lunches and evenings, to proceed together. 

It is impossible to disentangle the contributions of either partner 
to the Phoenix since 1953. If this article tends to quote Houghton 
more frequently than Hambleton it is because the former is the 
more vocal of the two men; his byline appears on articles; he has 
been a teacher and enjoys delivering lectures, on the theatre in 
general and the Phoenix when possible, in and out of New York 
City; he never misses a chance to publicize the Phoenix, and he is 
almost certainly responsible for the jointly-signed editorials that 
appear from time to time in the Phoenix playbills. He is mercurial, 
impatient, fluent, anxious to talk about the next subject after 
cogently summing up the last one, and adept at felicitous asides. 
Hambleton’s personality and conversation are more deliberate; he 
rarely jokes and never wisecracks or volunteers information about 
himself, this because he is undemonstrative, rather than secretive, 
but he smiles amiably at the end of almost every statement and 
has an unfailing talent for soothing overheated actors, flurried di- 
rectors, and indignant stage personnel. 

Both men give almost their entire lives to the Phoenix, from 
administration to watching auditions, rehearsals, and performances; 
from shopping in Europe for new drama and talent to maintaining 
and strengthening business connections. Houghton has also man- 
aged to direct one play (The Seagull) and design sets for others 
(The Family Reunion, The Makropoulos Secret) and would like to 
do more, if he could find the time. 


* * * 


Unlike Houghton’s, Hambleton’s pre-Phoenix career had been 
almost exclusively in producing, although he had acted and direct- 
ed in school and college. He was something of a rebel, a quiet rebel, 
for he came from a hunting-fishing-banking family in Baltimore, 
a city which, in his wife’s words, “has a cohesive society.” Hamble- 
ton did not, however, cohere. After his graduation from Yale in 
1934 he operated a summer theatre in Rhode Island for three years. 
Between 1937 and 1941 he produced three plays on Broadway, 
Robin Landing, a verse drama by Stanley Young, which closed 
fairly quickly; I Know What I Like, a comedy by Justin Sturm, 
which closed very quickly; and The First Crocus, a “lyrical piece 
about a regional family” by Arnold Sundgaard, which opened in 
New York one uncomfortable week after Pearl Harbor. 

In 1946, after his release from the navy, Hambleton went right 
back to producing; he associated himself with the Experimental 
Theatre of the American National Theatre and Academy, ANTA, 
an organization chartered by Congress to “serve” the theatre and 
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encourage its growth across the country. His first ANTA production 
was another Arnold Sundgaard play, The Great Campaign,® with 
Millard Mitchell; his second was Brecht’s Galileo, with Charles 
Laughton, which Eric Bentley found ‘‘quite the most exciting event 
in recent theatre” (1947).* 

Hambleton’s third production for ANTA was A Temporary Island, 
written and directed by Holstead Wells, but reviewers found it too 
leisurely for their taste. It was followed by Ballet Ballads, co-pro- 
duced with Alfred Stern, a confection by John Latouche and 
Jerome Moross, conducted entirely in song and dance. This looked 
like a Broadway possibility and was accordingly transferred from 
the ANTA theatre to the Music Box on 45th Street but failed to 
catch on, as did another Hambleton production in 1950, Pride’s 
Crossing by Victor Wolfson. For a time, Hambleton changed media, 
moving across into motion pictures. With Alfred Stern, John 
Houseman, and Howard Teichmann, he produced two films for 
television: Gloria, a Day in the Life of a Chorus Girl—this was to 
have been part of a series which didn’t continue, although Gloria 
still comes back, dancing across TV screens, from time to time— 
and a movie version of Strindberg’s The Stronger, with Valerie 
Bettis and Geraldine Fitzgerald. Hambleton was also one of the 
founders of UPA (United Productions of America), which gave 
birth to Mr. Magoo, Gerald McBoing-Boing and innumerable ani- 
mated commercials, and which introduced a new style in movie 
cartoons, eschewing the skidding to a stop on one heel, the crash- 
ing through plaster walls, the crushing of bodies into one dimen- 
sion by weights falling from great heights, the frenzy of tin-can 
music, and the triumph of little animals over big ones. 


* * * 


By 1953 Hambleton had met Houghton and they were both 
furiously “talking around town,” stepping up their capital re- 
sources to $125,000. The discovery of the Phoenix, on Second Ave- 
nue and 12th Street, was accidental. Robert Woods who was a 
friend of Houghton’s in the original Theatre Incorporated, and is 
now Production Stage Manager of the Phoenix, happened to be 
riding across town on the 14th Street bus when he noticed the 
Stuyvesant Theatre, a movie house, two blocks down. Houghton 
went there to make inquiries but did not know whom to ask about 
it. It appears that he went over to the girl in the box office and 
said, “One, please.” He waited until she had given him the ticket, 
and then asked: “Is this theatre for sale, please?” The girl stared at 
him and said, ‘“‘No.’”’ Embarrassed by the unofficial nature of the 
inquiry, Houghton left. Later, however, he spoke to the owners and 
discovered that the Stuyvesant was for sale. 
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At the same time, Roger Stevens, who was interested in the 
Hambleton-Houghton project, was trying to swing a deal for the 
Avon theatre on 45th Street, which was being used as a television 
studio by CBS. For a time it was neck-and-neck between the Avon 
and the Stuyvesant. But Houghton and Hambleton decided on the 
Stuyvesant, on the principles a) they could not very well run an 
explicitly non-Broadway house in the heart of Broadway; b) the 
Avon rent was forbidding; c) it was not possible to get the labor 
concessions uptown that the new project would need if it was to 
stay alive. So they settled on the Stuyvesant, re-christened it the 
Phoenix (after toying with such names as Theatre East, Second 
and Twelfth and The New Stuyvesant) and mapped out the first 
season. 

The Phoenix is much larger than the Irving Place; it has 1,172 
seats, more than any other purely dramatic house in New York, 
on or off Broadway. It was built in 1927 as the New Jewish 
Folkstheatre, for the august Maurice Schwartz, and has an ample 
stage and eight dressing-rooms; there is not much space back- 
stage right, where the electrical equipment is installed; the chairs 
are noisy, even after continual and energetic oiling; and the 
sightlines at either side cut off about a quarter of the proscenium. 

For several months prior to its opening production, the Phoenix 
swam in publicity. It had been rented on a two-year, renewable 
lease. It would feature five “unusual” productions over the winter 
season, each production to run for not more than six weeks. The 
prices would range from $1.20 to $3.00 ($2.50 top price for 
matinees). Famous stage and movie names were anxious to work 
there for the top salary of $100 a week. Actors, directors, design- 
ers and playwrights would be released from ‘“‘the pressures forced 
on them by the hit-or-flop pattern of Broadway.” The managing 
directors were confident that they could drum up a large and loyal 
following, for over 30,000 people were living in the nearby, newly 
completed Peter Cooper Village and Stuyvesant Town, in addition 
to the many thousands of theatre-minded inhabitants of Green- 
wich Village and N.Y.U. (Over one-half of Manhattan’s population, 
it was pointed out, lived south of 23rd Street.) Finally, and most 
splendid of all, the backers were “a directory of top Broadway 
names.”’ 

Slogans and pronouncements continued to pour out of the sober 
corner office that stares through four uncurtained Romanesque 
windows on to 12th Street and Second Avenue. “Flexibility is the 


keyword. . . We are not trying to prove anything. . . It will 
be the Broadway form without the Broadway formula. . . It will 
not be like the usual off-Broadway theatre. . . It will not be a 


showcase for new, young talent (though we like to see youngsters 
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get a break) but a place where stars and professional actors can 


act without the hit psychology lurking in the background. . . It 
will not be a repertory company; you need a subsidy to run a 
repertory company. . .” Below, at the theatre entrance, a 


“STATEMENT OF POLICY” in white-on-red lettering proclaimed 
“the very finest in theatrical entertainment at the lowest prices, 
with absolutely no compromise on quality.” 

It will be noticed that these remarks are mostly negative in con- 
cept. Nevertheless, the newspaper and magazine employees whose 
job it is to transfer news releases from the mimeographed sheet to 
the linotyped page fell into the positive mood and tempo of the two 
managing directors. Excitedly, a columnist in the Town and Vil- 
lage wrote: “The success of the Phoenix Theatre may revive the 
old days when the Irving Place Theatre and the Academy of Music 
made this area the center of New York’s theatrical and night life.” 
And in an article headed “A Phoenix To Frequent,” a Saturday 
Review writer called Houghton and Hambleton “a pair of Broad- 
way producers with a bit more idealism in their systems than 
most.” 

But what about the program? Theatregoers could deduce only 
that it would not be “Broadway,” that is, commercial. It would not 
be “Off-Broadway,” that is, presumably, well meant and cheaply 
mounted. Would it consist, perhaps, of rarely-performed “classics”? 
Avant-garde drama? Plays with a message? The work of new play- 
wrights? Or a combination of all of these? Certainly, everybody 
wished the new theatre well, but would have liked to know more 


about it. 
* * * 


News of the first production proved something of a surprise. It 
would star Hume Cronyn and Jessica Tandy, who had come 
straight out of Jan de Hartog’s sturdy success, The Fourposter. It 
would be directed by Norman Lloyd and Hume Cronyn, with 
settings by Donald Oenslager and costumes by Alvin Colt. A taxi- 
driver who was called upon to tap-dance during the performance 
would be coached by Anna Sokolow. All these were respected, 


if not eminent, names, of which reviewers and theatregoers ap- , 


proved. They were more cautious about the choice of play, Sidney 
Howard’s Madam,. Will You Walk? ‘We wanted to open with a 
new play,” Houghton explained, ‘‘one that was essentially a com- 
edy and American. . . .” ‘‘We didn’t want to open with a classic,” 
Hambleton explained. ‘We didn’t want to give the impression we 
were a long-hair theatre.” He went on to say that this was “the 
kind of show that would cost $100,000 to produce on Broadway.” 

Howard had written Madam, Will You Walk? in 1939. George M. 
Cohan, who was to have played the lead, dropped out of the cast 
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after previews in Baltimore and Washington. Two reasons were of- 
fered for this action: it was because his wife had died (said Cohan) 
or “because of temperament” (said one or two other people in- 
volved in the production). At all events, Madam had never been 
performed in New York City. 


The play opened with four sets, a cast of twenty and “many 
visual effects” on December 1, 1953, and the production and the 
whole project were immediately endangered. 

In Variety, “Hobe” wrote: “The box office chances of ‘Madam’ 
and indeed of the Phoenix itself seem unpredictable in view of the 
photo-engravers’ strike that has closed down every New York 
daily. . . .” This catastrophe denied the Phoenix the kick-off and 
momentum that would have been imparted by the reviews of The 
Seven. 

For twelve days sales kept fairly active by virtue of curio- 
sity, novelty and word-of-mouth. Then the strike ended, and the 
reviews appeared, in time to save the production. The play, con- 
cerned with the temptation of a modern New York girl (Miss 
Tandy) by a latter-day version of the devil (Mr. Cronyn), drew 
the following representative remarks: 

New York Times (Brooks Atkinson): “Things have begun 
auspiciously for the new Phoenix Theatre. . . [the play] is a gay, 
ironic fantasy that has a winning attitude toward the human 
race. . .”; New York Herald-Tribune (Walter Kerr): ‘“Feints 
fancifully with the notion that the devil is really a very construc- 
tive fellow. . . nothing second-best about the principal perform- 
ances. The direction is sometimes loose and sometimes laggard 

. needs to be tightened in half-a-dozen places. . . The stars 
jostle an untidy play into something like radiance. . . The play 
has a face of its own. The face has, in addition, a great big grin 
on it. . .”; New York Post (Richard Watts, Jr.): “An engaging 
Faustian improvisation. . .”; New York Daily News (John Chap- 
man): “A Phoenix has arisen from nice, live ashes. . . An eve- 
ning of high purpose. . .”; World-Telegram-Sun (William Hawk- 
ins): “Bursts with ideas. Not all of them are realized. . .”; New 
York Mirror (Robert Coleman): “A play of ideas, rather than 
emotions . . . dialogue rather than action, but the dialogue is 
crackling, intelligent and stimulating . . .”; Women’s Wear Daily: 
“A romantic mood in tones of lilac, pink and gray is established 
in the wardrobe worn by Jessica Tandy . . .”; Time magazine 
(Louis Kronenberger): “Actor Cronyn lacks the regrettable charm 
and dash of the Devil. . . A light philosophic fantasy, about 
equidistant between Saroyan and Thornton Wilder. . .”; New 
Yorker (Wolcott Gibbs): “The evening, as far as I am concerned, 
was something of an ordeal. . . contrived and interminable. . . 
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relying for humor on the statement of quite simple ideas in a re- 
markably involved and polysyllabic form . . .”; George Jean 
Nathan: “The mere fact that a theatre is situated off Broadway 
and in a locality difficult to get to does not automatically guaran- 
tee that it is ipso facto of artistic importance. . . . It may be that 
they [Houghton and Hambleton] are not interested in the creation 
of an adventurous theatre. . . but rather in a good, more or less 
conventional Broadway theatre, located off Broadway. If that is 
the case, I wish them well. . . though [the Phoenix] will not 
particularly appeal to critics who pray for our theatre’s progress. 
[The play] is far from really worthwhile drama. . . it is 
pretty obvious that it had been chosen to induce Cronyn and 
Tandy to play in it...../ 2 
I have quoted the above extracts, partly because they indicate 
that Madam, Will You Walk? was not a play one would expect to 
see produced by an “art” theatre, partly because they characterize 
the attitudes of leading reviewers toward the new project, attitudes 
that were surprisingly consistent over the first few years of the 
Phoenix’ life: Mr. Atkinson and Mr. Chapman indulgent and en- 
couraging; Mr. Kerr with affection for whatever proved delicate, 
gauzy, bizarre, and replete with word-play (which he often quoted 
and misquoted for Herald-Tribune readers); Mr. Gibbs studiously 
languorous, bored even; Mr. Nathan cool and reproachful, except 
when something ‘‘adventurous” was attempted; others happy only 
when the play came “up” to Broadway standards, and so on. 
* * * 


From this first production onward, Houghton’s and Hambleton’s 
central dilemma made itself apparent: on the one hand, they want- 
ed to please the reviewers and the public—they had to please them 
if they were to fill some 60% of the seats and thus break even; on 
the other hand, they wanted to offer that same public and those 
same reviewers provocative drama, a genuine alternative to the 
mush and molasses that bulk out the Broadway season. On the 
one hand, they wanted to be great; on the other hand, respectable 
and liked. The symbol of the Phoenix, which appears on all its 
literature and stationery is a line drawing of the mythical bird, 
with its head turned to the left. If this head looks out in the gen- 
eral direction of art or culture or unorthodoxy, then there is an- 
other, but invisible, head turned to the right, looking toward popu- 
larity and success. 

The Phoenix is a big theatre: it can take big productions, which 
are what Hambleton and Houghton wanted to give. It can also take 
big audiences, which Houghton and Hambleton wanted to receive. 
(Although uncommonly altruistic, they like to see their theatre 
filled. It warms them. It avoids the discomfort of having to go out 
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and beg for more funds. It proves that they can draw an audience 
larger than any Broadway play.) 

There have always been two straightforward ways in which 
Houghton and Hambleton could hope to draw big audiences. The 
first is to stage what look like surefire plays which are easily as- 
similable and will, at the same time, give the young and old ladies 
in the audience the impression that they have seen something 
profound enacted. The second way is to find difficult or out-of- 
the-way plays and feature well-known players in them, in order 
to escape the “curse” of having the Phoenix called highbrow or in- 
tellectual. The first production had followed the first expedient. 
The second followed the second expedient, and Robert Ryan was 
invited to play the lead in Coriolanus. 

Coriolanus was a daring idea. The last notable production in this 
country had been in 1938 at the Pasadena Playhouse.’ Mr. Ryan 
was a Hollywood celebrity, noted more for his box-office appeal 
than for his acting. It is, of course, possible to argue that since Mr. 
Ryan had never had much chance to show his mettle in movies, he 
might now tap acting resources that Hollywood had not been 
aware of. And if Ryan as Coriolanus was not an experiment, what 
was?* It is possible to go further and state that even if an appar- 
ently more suitable actor had been available he should not have 
been chosen, because that would have amounted to type-casting. 
And type-casting is as much of a sin in the books of the serious 
critic and letter-writing theatregoer as is name-casting. 

Whatever his training and suitability for this one of the three or 
four most challenging roles in dramatic literature, Mr. Ryan un- 
doubtedly intended to put his very best into it. In an interview 
during rehearsal he is reported as saying: “I have been interested 
in Shakespeare through the years, but my interest was largely 
academic, since I have never played in it.” (The interviewer dis- 
covered, however, that Mr. Ryan had once portrayed Bottom in a 
modest production of A Midsummer Night’s Dream in Los Angeles.) 
Mr. Ryan went on to say: “You learn tremendous concentration 
in pictures. Any change in lines is perfectly ordinary to me. But 
you depend very little on your voice. In Coriolanus there are no 
props and no unfinished lines. You stand there and talk. Then you 
stand back and listen. What I’ve had to learn here is to walk in 
bathrobes, to climb steps and platforms, to fight with swords and 
to speak English. .. .” 

John Houseman who was directing Coriolanus had worked with 
Robert Ryan before and had found him intelligent and cooperative 
so, in spite of the latter’s inexperience in the theatre and the inter- 
view, there was reason to look forward to his interpretation. Mr. 
Houseman also tried to give some contemporary appeal to the pro- 
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duction. In an article for the New York Times’ Sunday theatre 
section, he wrote: “Coriolanus is a play that studies, with extreme 
knowledge, the democratic process, and particularly this problem: 
Are you better off with a ruling class or with the voice of the 
majority automatically assuming the sanctity of rightness?” He 
went on to draw attention to the riot between fascists and com- 
munists in Paris when the play had been mounted by the Comédie 
Francaise in 1934. “But,” said Mr. Houseman, “we anticipate no 
such hubbub at 12th Street and Second Avenue. . . .”” Houseman 
was used to working on Hollywood budgets—he had just finished 
producing the movie of Julius Caesar—but he had been co-director 
with Orson Welles of the Mercury Theatre in the 1930’s and under- 
stood the financial problems of the theatre too. He revealed that he 
had warned Hambleton and Houghton: “It’s an expensive produc- 
tion, and if you feel it might break you, I’ll do Six Characters in- 
stead. «4 .” 

After opening night, Coriolanus collected generally good reviews, 
good enough to keep it open for the full six weeks, although many 
of the reviewers expressed reservations about Ryan’s diction (al- 
most to a man they praised his courage and stage presence), the 
pace and volume of Houseman’s direction and the inferences to be 
drawn from the play itself. 


“A large and noisy production,” reported John Chapman, “of a 
large and noisy Shakespeare drama. . . . As lively as an anthill 
. but ants don’t yell, and actors do, alas. . . . The plot isa 
ring-tailed dilly. Shakespeare must have been good and tired by 
the time he finished writing Coriolanus. Now I’m going to bed.” 
“Most critics,” said Robert L. Kushner, in the Paterson, N. J. 
Morning Call, ‘‘agree it was written late in Shakespeare’s life, at 
a time when he was ‘old and tired.’ I hope that when I am old and 
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tired I can write as well. . . . One of the finest evenings at the 
theatre I have ever enjoyed. . . .” Henry Hewes in The Saturday 
Review described the production as “an obscure play presented 
with a minimum of obscurity . . . New York City’s most intelli- 


gent and tasteful production of Shakespeare in some time. . .” 
In the Nation, Harold Clurman said stiffly, “It makes the plot and 
most of the words entirely intelligible. . . .” Richard Watts, Jr. 
found Coriolanus ‘curiously unappealing, because Shakespeare’s 
distaste for the mob is not based on the entirely understandable 
intellectual reasons for any such disapproval, but on an unattrac- 
tive sort of social snobbery. . . .” Eric Bentley pointed out in his 
New Republic column: “The stuff of this play can only be de- 
stroyed by being refined. Mr. Houseman has not destroyed his play; 
the refinement is only partial, but it is damaging enough. . . 

Both Coriolanus and his mother (played by Mildred Nat wick) 
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have become remarkably middle class. . . .”” But Mr. Bentley con- 
cluded: “I saw the show twice and would be glad to go again.” 
* * * 


In Madam, Will You Walk? the popularity head of the Phoenix 
had been emphatically served, in Coriolanus, the cultural head. 
Now, in the third and fourth productions of that first season, 
Houghton and Hambleton were to try and satisfy both heads at 
once although, with sound public relations acumen they deferred 
more strenuously to the popularity head. The third presentation 
was The Golden Apple, by John Latouche and Jerome Moross, 
whose Ballet Ballads, it will be recalled, had been sponsored by T. 
Edward Hambleton. Mr. Moross told an interviewer, “It all started 
when John phoned me and said, ‘We’ll do The Iliad and The Odys- 
sey as a musical.’ And it was so completely fantastic, all I could say 
was, ‘Why, sure.’ ” 

In a New York Times article, Houghton introduced The Golden 
Apple as follows: “Taking a liberal handful of American folk 
legends and old American tunes and rhythms, John Latouche and 
Jerome Moross have concocted something that is melodiously 
reminiscent of America over the past century, and all without a 
spoken word. . . The Golden Apple has been produced at one- 
fourth of what it would have cost on Broadway, and without any 
sacrifice of the usual attractions: an orchestra will fill the Phoenix 
pit (perhaps, indeed, overfiow it); a dozen settings will float down 
from our flies; 150 new, attractive costumes will adorn our thirty- 
six singers and dancers. . . .” He went on to explain that The 
Golden Apple had cost $75,000 to produce (Madam, Will You 
Walk? had cost $15,000—this time Roger L. Stevens had “put in” 
the extras); although it would probably have cost a quarter-of-a- 
million dollars on Broadway. Salaries of the cast had been held 
at $55 to $100 a week, but top admission prices were raised from 
$3.60 to $4.60 ($4.80 on Saturday nights); this, however, was bare- 
ly more than one-half of the admission prices to a Broadway musi- 
cal. Instead of five weeks of rehearsal in New York and four weeks 
on the road, like most musicals, The Golden Apple would be put on 
with the usual four weeks of rehearsal at the Phoenix. 

One of the principal shortcomings of the Phoenix is its location. 
The nearest subway station is at 14th Street and Fourth Avenue, 
a six-minute walk away, no problem in good weather, but dis- 
tinctly unpleasant during the New York rain, wind and below- 
freezing temperatures of January and February. The cross-town 
buses on 14th Street travel in widely separated clusters, and the 
cabs that hover around the subway exit have a habit of drawing 
away when the Phoenix-bound theatregoer appears. Houghton 
sought to reassure his patrons on the dependability of transporta- 
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tion and, incidentally, to draw people by cab, Cadillac, and Lincoln 
from the fashionable segment of Manhattan, by stating, before the 
opening of The Golden Apple that “Second Avenue is one-way 
southbound, and once you have a green light, the trip is non-stop 
from the East 50’s on staggered lights.” To which Hambleton add- 
ed, for the sake of the less fashionable segments, “‘The buses are 
comfortable, too.” 

The Golden Apple turned out to be an almost unqualified suc- 
cess. It established Kaye Ballard, a young lady who could “play the 
flute, sing loudly and imitate twenty-seven people,” and who was 
later awarded a two-year contract with Decca; and Stephen Doug- 
lass, who would later play the lead in Damn Yankees. 

After the first week, the New York Times “Scoreboard” noted 
that “Five of the aisle-sitters performed ecstatic handsprings. The 
local man, most restrained of all, tells why in his usual location.” 
In his usual location, local man Atkinson wrote that the show was 
“more like a triumph of various techniques than an artistic crea- 
tion with a new slant on life.” Two more dissenters were Wolcott 
Gibbs (“I found it only mildly and intermittently diverting. 

It is more than competent in every department; it just doesn’t hap- 
pen to strike me as terribly interesting in any way. . . .”) and 
Harold Clurman (“A made-to-order machine, well-devised in all 
its parts, functioning smoothly, but serving no human function. It 
has no central life. It gave me a good time, but no real pleasure.’’). 
But Richard Watts, Jr. called The Golden Apple the “best new 
musical of the season,” and George Freedley, “the best musical in 
ten years.” And Thyra Samter Winslow said, “The Golden Apple 
has got everything.” As things turned out The Golden Apple had 
enough to take it uptown for a spell to the Alvin Theatre, although 
Meyer Levin wrote: “I don’t agree that The Golden Apple should 
move uptown to Broadway. I think it should stay right where it 
was born, teach the theatre crowd a lesson and make Manhattan 
come downtown. .. .” Strangely enough, there were no more 
“ecstatic handsprings” when the show reached the Alvin. It closed 
after a few weeks. 

* * * 


The final Phoenix presentation of the season was The Seagull, 
“the product,” wrote John McClain in the N. Y. Journal-American, 
“of a guy called Chekhov.” Chekhov himself had characterized 
the play in a letter as “A country scene, a lot of talk about litera- 
ture; little action; five tons of love. . . I started forte and ended 
fortissimo . . . I am dissatisfied, rather than satisfied, and I am 
afraid I am again coming to the conclusion that I am not at alla 
playwright. . .” Tolstoy had called the play “utterly worthless.” 
But Houghton who had given himself the task of director for this 
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production, wrote an article stating that he had “seen audiences 
roll in the aisles with laughter at the Moscow Art Theatre,” and 
had determined that an audience “should be as constantly amused 
as moved” by The Seagull. ‘Our anxiety has been to prevent an 
audience from saying, ‘How quaint! how Russian! how remote!’ ” 

As with Coriolanus, a Name was imported for this production, 
Montgomery Clift, although the Phoenix decided to go democratic 
in its billing and gave the entire cast of performers equal prom- 
inence on its programs. The names of Kevin McCarthy, Mira Ros- 
tova, June Walker, Maureen Stapleton, Sam Jaffe, Judith Evelyn, 
and George Voskovec followed that of Mr. Clift only because his 
surname came alphabetically first. 

Most of the reviewers did not admire The Seagull: 

Richard Watts, Jr.: “It lacked, if I may use a possibly pretentious 
word, orchestration”; Robert Coleman: ‘The plays of Chekhov are 
like olives. You have to acquire a taste for them. . . A static play 
about restless people who haven’t the vitality to get what they 
want”; Walter Kerr: “The company retires into a kind of jumpy 
privacy, leaving the rest of us detached, and not a little jumpy on 
our own. . .”; Brooks Atkinson: “The result is not fine, but most 
of it is alive and interesting, and some of it is emotionally stir- 
ring. . .”; Catholic News: ‘Absorbing but uneven. . .”; Where 
magazine: “The Seagull misses the mark. . .”; Time: “A dis- 
appointing revival. . .”; Wolcott Gibbs: “A mixture of strangely 
warring acting styles. . .”; Ethel Colby: “A deliberately casual 
reading. . .”; John Mason Brown: “All too plainly the produc- 
tion at the Phoenix has been thrown together in a hurry. . . The 
direction establishes no clear line, creates no cohesion and misses 
nuance after nuance. . .”; A contributor to the New York Times 
Drama Mailbag: “I was shocked and embarrassed and angry that 
such a production be allowed on the boards. . .”; The only totally 
pleased reviewer was John Chapman in the New York Daily News: 
“This was to me one of the three or four most exciting and satisfy- 
ing performances in a lifetime of theatregoing. . . A serious 
playgoer’s dream. . .” But do serious playgoers read the Daily 
News? Possibly, for in spite of the other reviews—or perhaps be- 
cause of Mr. Clift’s pulling power—two days after the reviews ap- 
peared every seat in the theatre was sold out till the end of the 
run, which was then extended for two extra weeks. This is a rare 
and interesting situation—solid bookings after a set of tepid re- 
views—but not one that has any direct bearing on this article.’ 

This first season must be accounted a more-than-satisfactory 
one. Each of the four productions had been well patronized. The 
New York Drama Critics’ Circle awarded The Golden Apple a 
plaque for the best musical of the season. The album of the show 
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was recorded—one number (‘‘Lazy Afternoon”) actually attained 
the hit parade. The libretto was published by Random House. The 
rehearsals appeared in a two-page, full-color spread of Life maga- 
zine. The New York Newspaper Guild presented the Phoenix with 
its Page One Award. The Shakespeare Club parted with its annual 
Theatre Award for Coriolanus. And Show Business leaped into the 
award-giving fray with a citation for “Artistry and Merit Which 
Has Enriched the American World of Entertainment.” We also 
learn, from a Phoenix mailing-piece before the second season, that 
Louis Kronenberger had proposed to the Drama Critics’ Circle 
“that the usual designations be waived and a single award go to 
the Phoenix Theatre for its outstanding work” during the first 
season. 
The Phoenix itself had sunk an unreturned total of $35,000. 


* * * 


At this stage, even with the glory and the deficit, Phoenix-goers 
might well ask: what were Houghton and Hambleton getting at? 
What kind of a season did Madam, Will You Walk?, Coriolanus, 
The Golden Apple and The Seagull add up to? What, in fact, do 
any of the subsequent seasons (see chart on pages 88-89) add up to? 
The Phoenix has ladled out Robert Ardrey with Shaw and Ibsen; 
Turgenev, Pirandello and Strindberg with L. Aldyth Morris; Os- 
trovsky and Brecht with Shakespeare and an appalling musical 
“based on Mark Twain’s Mississippi River stories”; a smoothed- 
out and extremely palatable version of Schiller with Capek, Coc- 
teau and Ionesco; Eliot and Greene with Farquhar and O’Neill. A 
feast, indeed, much of it great theatre, but what kind of great 
theatre? The “classics” of all countries and ages? Not quite. 
Madam, Will You Walk? will never be nearly a classic, neither will 
The Carefree Tree, nor The Makropoulos Secret, nor The Power 
and the Glory. In addition, many countries and ages have never 
been represented—the Greek and Latin theatres, Spanish, modern 
Soviet, post-Pirandello Italian, Romantic French, Japanese and so 
on. There is, of course, still time for some of these, as long as the 
Phoenix’ wells remain moist. 

At the end of that first season, the newspaper reviewers did not 
concern themselves with the question of the long-term Phoenix 
policy. But one or. two critics, writing in the weeklies, did. In his 
New Republic column Eric Bentley hoped that “this theatre will 
rapidly forget Sidney Howard (what, after all, could be easier?) 
and establish for itself an intellectual identity. I don’t mean a repu- 
tation for intellectuality. I mean that the Phoenix should stand for 
something more than just a well-produced show. . .” 

In the middle of the second Phoenix season, (January 1955) 
Houghton wrote an article for the New York Herald-Tribune that 
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amounted to a reply to Bentley’s and similar criticism. “If the 
Phoenix doesn’t seem to have an easily discernible policy or plat- 
form, it is, I suppose, because Hambleton and I are not platform 
types. We both seem to be catholic in our tastes and we believe 
the stage has many potentials and functions, no one of which seems 
to us all-important nor yet unimportant.” The program was not 
exclusively classical, Houghton said, “because this would cut us 
off from our own generation.” Nor was it exclusively experimental, 
“because such a policy would force us, frankly, to employ much 
that is second-rate, were we to experiment for experiment’s sake.”’® 
Nor was it a lyric theatre, “because such a season would not be a 
real reflection of our interest. We wanted to see on the stage things 
we doubted we would see if we didn’t do them. . .” All of this 
makes good sense. It is a skillfully composed non-definition. 

By the third season, though, Hambleton and Houghton were ap- 
proaching if not definition, at least clarification. In a program note 
they wrote: 


Continuity and permanence are essential to the concept of 
an institution. Those theatres we think of as institutions— 
The Old Vic, Sadler’s Wells, Moscow Art, Dublin’s Abbey, 
Comédie Francaise—have acquired this status because they 
have survived the vicissitudes of fortune and of time and have 
achieved permanence and a personality. When we undertook 
our hegira from uptown in 1953, it was not with the idea of 
embarking on a brief winter holiday from Broadway’s pres- 
sures, nor yet with the thought that we could pick up a hit to 
rush back uptown with; we started off with the concept of 
continuity which underlay all our subsequent planning. 


The note went on to draw attention to the “Sideshow Series of 
special events on Monday evenings,” and to the New Directors 
Series, both of which plans did not fully work out, although they 
produced some interesting theatre—de Montherlant’s Queen After 
Death, Webster’s The White Devil, Gertrude Stein’s and Virgil 
Thomson’s The Mother of Us All and others. The note continued: 


The purpose of undertaking such an arduous program has 
been twofold: first, to help fill vacuums which the commercial 
theatre could not move into (our series of Christmas matinees 
for children is, for example, a contribution to what we believe 
is another great need) ; second, to provide a strong body of ac- 
complishment as foundation for a permanent theatre. .. . 

As the Phoenix evolves its personality will become clearer. 
Admittedly, this takes time and we are as impatient as our 
friends are over the slowness with which our identifying fea- 
tures come into focus. But we are striving for long-range ob- 
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jectives. If we don’t run out of money, time (as the political 
observers sometimes remark) is on our side. 


Two plays later, Hambleton and Houghton produced another 
program note which identified the “identifying features” they had 
talked about: 


In forthcoming productions, we want to give increasing 
emphases to this kind of drama—a larger than life, truly 
theatrical experience fortified by language that sings. If we 
are going to establish an artistic policy to give definition to our 
selection of plays and our style of presentations, this is it. We 
believe if we can fulfill it we shall have a consistently exciting 
theatre. ... 


These two features (larger-than-life drama and rich language) 
are about as close as Hambleton and Houghton have come to a 
definition of policy. Houghton has also adduced them in a number 
of talks as two of the three qualities that differentiate the theatre 
from its rival entertainment media, the movies and television 
drama (actor-audience rapport under the same roof is Houghton’s 
third criterion). In the talks, Houghton has gone on to characterize 
plays done at the Phoenix as mostly non-naturalistic, i.e., drama 
that does not try to imitate the naturalism of movie and television 
material.® But it is worth noticing that: 

1) By no means every Phoenix play has yielded both or either of 
these qualities. Madam, Will You Walk?, Sing Me No Lullaby and 
The Makropoulos Secret are hardly larger than life, even movie 
and television life. And such masterpieces as Six Characters, The 
Master Builder, The Seagull and A Month in the Country are not 
noted for “singing” language in the originals, to say nothing of 
the generally pedestrian adaptations in which they appeared at the 
Phoenix. This point is worth mentioning but not pressing home. 
For one thing, the Phoenix is sometimes constrained to find sub- 
stitute plays at short notice. For another thing, consonance in the 
type of plays produced would not help an enterprise like the 
Phoenix if it meant excluding playwrights like Ibsen, Pirandello, 
Chekhov, Turgenev. 

2) The so-called “identifying features” do not amount to what 
Mr. Bentley called an “intellectual identity.” They suggest, rather, 
a style. In planning this article, I questioned Mr. Houghton about 
this “intellectual identity.”” Had the Phoenix, I asked, a point of 
view? 

“The point of view,” Houghton replied, “is that there hasn’t been 
a point of view. People expect a theatre to be specialized, like a 
doctor or a lawyer. Why? They come up to me and say: ‘It’s a pity 
you didn’t do what you wanted to do.’ 
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““*What was that?’ I asked them. 

“ ‘What you intended—to introduce new playwrights and plays.’ 

“‘*But we never intended to introduce new playwrights and 
plays,’ I tell them. 

“Or they say, ‘You’ve gone over from modern to out-of-date 
plays.’ 

“We haven’t gone over at all. What we actually planned was 
two old plays, two modern plays and one musical per season, each 
production with a different cast and director.” 


* * * 


This seems to indicate that there never was any “Phoenix phil- 
osophy.”’ Why should there be? one may ask. Houghton and Ham- 
bleton, after all, are not intellectuals. They are extremely intelli- 
gent theatre practitioners with boundless ingenuity, drive and tact, 
a taste for “good” plays and a distaste for shoddy ones. Why do 
they need a philosophy or ethos? The answer is that they don’t, but 
I believe they would like to have one. And they hoped it would 
accumulate in a kind of precipitate—as the dramatic residue of 
each season: ‘‘As the Phoenix evolves, its personality will become 
clearer.” 

But this has not happened. And when they became aware in 
1958 that it had not happened, and did not look like happening 
unless they did something positive about it, Houghton and Hamble- 
ton announced a new program for the two forthcoming seasons. At 
a Drama Desk luncheon at Sardi’s in January, 1958, they reported 
that the Phoenix was planning a festival’? of twelve plays by Nobel 
Prize-winners. Here was a lofty-sounding short-term aim, but 
it was misleading: the only “personality” it could give the Phoenix 
was the shade of Alfred Nobel; the only “definition” was that it 
limited the repertory to plays written in the last sixty years by 
highly honored dramatists. Whether for good or bad, the project 
stumbled after the first production, The Family Reunion. Eliot was 
to have been followed by Shaw (Arms and the Man), Camus (Les 
Justes or Caligula), Pirandello (As You Desire Me); and other 
names mentioned were Yeats, Hauptmann, Benavente, Maeterlinck, 
Bjornson. But as soon as The Family Reunion closed, an adaptation 
of Graham Green’s The Power and The Glory dropped unexpected- 
ly out of Roger L. Stevens’ option file and landed squarely on the 
Phoenix boards. This was to have been a stopgap production, until 
the negotiations for another play by a Nobel beneficiary were com- 
pleted. But the negotiations were still bubbling when a second stop- 
gap production was introduced, Farquhar’s The Beaux’ Stratagem. 
For its last production of the season, the Phoenix decided, once 
and for all, to give up the Nobel ghost. Instead, it produced a 
musical, Once Upon a Mattress, based on the fairy story of the 
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soft-skinned princess who could not sleep—could not even be 
caught napping—because of a single pea umpteen mattresses below 
her. In its determination to be satirical, this magnificently-cos- 
tumed effort almost spoofed itself out of the theatre. 


* * * 


There are two principal reasons why the Nobel project lapsed. 
The first reason" is that Houghton and Hambleton realized that 
the Nobel idea was artificial; that it would not provide a Phoenix 
philosophy or adumbrate a Phoenix image. The second reason 
arises from a difficulty with which the Phoenix had to cope from 
its beginning, something inherent in New York theatre: the fact 
that it is impossible to say what will be available at any given 
moment in the way of scripts, actors, directors, scene and costume 
designers. Plans to produce Benavente’s Bonds of Interest, for ex- 
ample, had to be dropped because an Off-Broadway theatre had 
secured the rights first. Les Justes was abandoned because the only 
translation extant was unsatisfactory.'* 

But the Phoenix cannot usually wait for a desired play or direc- 
tor or performer to become available. It is an institution. It must 
stay open. It can survive—has survived—without continuity of 
viewpoint, but it cannot survive without continuity of perform- 
ance. It has a subscription list of 5,000 and an additional follow- 
ing of some 100,000 persons (on the modest basis of a one-third 
capacity for each six-week run), who come to see most produc- 
tions. It must provide five or six items for them between Novem- 
ber and April. If the negotiations for a desired play are not com- 
pleted well before the opening night that was planned, the Phoenix 
must hurriedly find a substitute, e.g., The Power and the Glory or 


The Beaux’ Stratagem. In the meantime, a suitable director or stars , 


who had given the theatre an unfirm commitment may be lured 
away by Broadway, London, Hollywood, ‘‘the road,” or some other 
remunerative temptation. Broadway producers sometimes wait 
three years to get the cast they want for a play they like. How 
much more unlikely that the Phoenix, with its high prestige but 
low pay, will be able to command the play, the cast, and the direc- 


tor it wants, when it wants them, six times every winter! Like 


the French voter, the Phoenix has to have second, third and fourth 
choices up its sleeve. The doors and box-office are open; the pub- 
lic is waiting; actors, directors, scene and costume designers do 
not want to be retained when they could be accepting, or at least 
looking for, other work; and the overheads, such as salaries for 
the theatre staff, lighting and maintenance run to several thous- 
ands of dollars per week. The shows, in short, must go on, and the 
Phoenix, as well as balancing two heads on its shoulders, must be 
able to stand on any one of half-a-dozen feet at any given time. 


AI 
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Too often, then, Houghton’s and Hambleton’s desire to produce 
great drama is compromised by what they can get hold of. They 
may have to pick up ready-made productions: the Canadian 
Shakespeare Company, the Stratford, Connecticut, Shakespeare 
Company, Tony Richardson and Joan Plowright (who happened to 
be in America for The Entertainer), to reconstruct the London pro- 
ductions of The Chairs and The Lesson, Albert Marre’s Cambridge 
Festival production of Saint Joan, with Siobhan McKenna. Some 
of these picked-up productions have turned out well, some not so 
well, but they have all filled “holes” and helped the Phoenix to 
maintain its continuity of performance. 


* * * 


But this is a fundamentally unstable way to operate. Houghton 
and Hambleton have so far taken only one measure to correct the 
instability; they have tried to keep their performers for a season or 
longer. In 1958 a “permanent acting company” was set up, with 
a) six or eight established actors who would stay with the com- 
pany for say two seasons; b) new young actors, to be brought in 
cyclically and promoted to replace the “bigger names”; c) a single 
director to take charge of all the plays for one season. The choices 
of Stuart Vaughan as director and actors like Fritz Weaver, Robert 
Gerringer, Sylvia Short and Jerry Stiller has been a happy one. 
Best of all, this arrangement has not precluded important figures 
of the theatre like Florence Reed from coming in and taking over 
meaty roles, and it provides a training ground and ladder for some 
of the many young, talented and perhaps otherwise unemployed 
actors in New York City. 

But the Phoenix still has problems in finding the right material, 
and this is likely to continue unless Houghton and Hambleton 
broaden and, at the same time, narrow their sights. Broaden them 
by considering new plays more sympathetically; narrow them by 
more strenuously avoiding competition with Broadway. In dis- 
cussing the troubles involved in producing a new play, Houghton 
recently told members of the New Dramatists’ Committee that 
twenty-eight days of rehearsal are not enough for a new play;'® 
it has to be taken on the road, he said, and, if necessary, re-writ- 
ten in weak spots. In addition, any new play offered to the Phoenix 
would already have gone the rounds of Broadway producers and 
been rejected by them. 

Both these points are undoubtedly true, but misapplied. They 
make the Phoenix sound like an imitation Broadway theatre. 
Twenty-eight days are not sufficient time to mold a polished, line- 
perfect, timing-perfect performance, but they are as insufficient 
for an old play as for a new one. If the Phoenix can put on old 
plays in twenty-eight days, why not new plays too? As for taking 
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a play on a pre-New York circuit, this smacks of Broadway car- 
pentry and butchery. Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston and New 
Haven serve, not so much to polish the performance, as to “‘fix’’ the 
play itself by wedging a laugh into every fourth line and a sob into 
every twelfth, by “ironing out bugs,” trimming, squaring off, strip- 
ping down difficult ideas, padding the “big emotion” scenes and 
“hoking up” the third act. One of the great pleasures of going to 
the Phoenix is that the plays there are relatively unmutilated. In 
an earlier issue of The Tulane Drama Review, Mr. Gordon Rogoff 
described how The Visit was chopped down and slicked up before it 
reached the Lunt-Fontanne Theatre in New York. If the Phoenix 
ever tries to compete with Broadway in this respect it is doomed 
as an art theatre. It needs fewer productions like The Makro- 
poulos Secret, The Doctor’s Dilemma, The Power and the Glory, 
Diary of a Scoundrel and Madam, Will You Walk? because each of 
these was a watered-down Broadway show, hankering after Broad- 
way-type applause. It needs more productions like Mary Stuart, 
The Chairs, The Good Woman of Setzuan and The White Devil,'* 
with all their rawness and faults, because these were not Broad- 
way-type conceptions. There is a kind of excellence in the theatre 
that does not necessarily earn itself a paste necklace of quotable 
alliteration—‘stunningly staged,” “‘magnificently moving,” “end- 
lessly entertaining” and the rest. Excellence has very little to do 
with sumptuousness; it is to be found—at lower monetary cost— 
in the realization of a great writer’s vision. As it happens, the 
Phoenix is better-equipped than either Broadway or Off-Broad- 
way to give us great interpretations of great plays without sacri- 
ficing the physical effects that make critical contributions to the 
impact of those plays. 


* * * 


There is little likelihood that Houghton and Hambleton will ever 
do more than half-fill their 1,172 seats for every performance of 
a season. That is unfortunate, but it is not their fault. By acknowl- 
edging it, by recognizing that the Phoenix will only rarely—and 
unpredictably—play to full houses, they could liberate themselves 
from that curious, wistful optimism that may be called “‘capacity- 
thinking.” The Phoenix has never paid for itself up to now, even 
in its ‘‘best” seasons, and—let’s be callous with other people’s 
money—if the board members of Theatre Incorporated and the 
contributors to the Phoenix Fund have supported the theatre while 
it has been intermittently different, they will probably be even 
happier to support it if it becomes persistently, obstinately differ- 
ent. They will be getting something nearer their money’s worth. 
And so will the Phoenix patrons. 
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There is nothing shameful about a theatre’s subsisting on a 
grant, whether public or private, when there is a need for that 
theatre; and there is certainly a need for the Phoenix, for the irre- 
fragable reason that what it can give us is not available elsewhere. 
(The narrow syectrum of our contemporary stage means that the 
be-all and end-ail of performed drama are, respectively, Mr. Wil- 
liam Inge and Mr. Tennessee Williams.) Nor is there any reason to 
fear the sumptuary influence of Theatre Incorporated. The board 
members are cultured people; they make suggestions, many of 
which are valuable, but they do not behave dictatorially. They trust 
Houghton’s and Hambleton’s judgment. It would be unfair to im- 
ply that Houghton and Hambleton find their capital easily. They do 
not. The financial history of the Phoenix has been one crisis after 
another.'® But this, surely, is as good a motive as any for the direc- 
tors to aim for: a more stringently non-Broadway program, to lop 
off that head that looks toward popularity." 

We owe the Phoenix an enormous debt for coming into existence 
and for staying alive. In spite of haphazard support from the pub- 
lic, it has traveled through six years that are unprecedented in the 
American theatre; sometimes it has staggered, sometimes fallen 
down, sometimes it has brought off, to its own astonishment, a feat 
of beauty. 

But a theatre audience is an insatiable animal. Everything that 
has been fine about the Phoenix has quickened our appetites for 
more. Hambleton’s and Houghton’s task for the future might well 
be experimental in this sense: to project a rising curve of taste— 
for which the experience of the last six years has qualified them 
supremely—rather than to follow the horizontal line of popular- 
ity.’ And if, from time to time, they happen to sell all the seats for 
a six-week run, so much the better. 

There has been some talk of an affiliation between the Phoenix 
and the repertory company of the proposed Lincoln Center for 
the Performing Arts. But nothing definite. “If they [the Lincoln 
Center planners] made agreeable noises,’ a board member of 
Theatre Incorporated said to me, “we’d be interested.” It will be 
four years, however, before the Lincoln Center is completed and, 
as Hambleton recently remarked in this connection, “In the theatre 
a lot of unforeseen things can happen in four years.’ Whether the 
affiliation takes place or not, the Phoenix must go on producing. 
But not just for the sake of continuity. More than any other theatre 
institution in the United States, it can now afford boldness and 
exploration and whatever is the theatrical equivalent of a gold 
standard. 
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NOTES 


1 Houghton has retained an interest in religious drama; he has 
since written about it and helped to promote it. In 1957 the Phoenix 
presented a Religious Drama Series of five plays, including Fry’s 
most exciting work, A Sleep of Prisoners. Top orchestra price for 
this series was $2.90. 


2 The Lady’s Not for Burning had its first production at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith. So did another Fry play, Thor, With Angels. I be- 
lieve that the Company of Four was not expected to pay for itself. 
It was a philanthropic offshoot of H. M. Tennant, Ltd., one of the 
three or four producing organizations that controlled postwar 
London theatre. There was, at the time, plenty of criticism of this 
oligopolistic structure; very likely the Lyric was a good will ven- 
ture, intended to still some of the criticism and to evade legislative 
action by monopoly-chasing Labour M.P.’s. At all events, the 
Lyric turned out to be a startlingly successful enterprise. As a Lon- 
doner, I saw and enjoyed many of the productions there. 


3 Mr. Sundgaard has also written, among other plays, Down in 
the Valley, for which Kurt Weill composed the music. 


*In Search of Theatre, p. 34. 


> The Living Shakespeare, ed. Oscar James Campbell, p. 1044. 

6 Walter Winchell commented: “Robert Ryan made $200,000 this 
year, playing tough guy roles. But his Harvard conscience pre- 
vailed and he returns to broadway (sic). . . at $100 a week. . .” 

7I am inclined a) to swallow the generalization that in New 
York good reviews lead to good business, and b) to admit that 
there are exceptions, of which The Seagull was a prime example. 

* Another later comment by Houghton on the subject of experi- 
mental productions (Jan., 1959, in a lecture to the New Drama- 
tists’ Committee): “If we could fill a theatre the size of the Phoenix 
with avant-garde plays for eight performances a week, there would 
be no ‘garde.’”’ Nicely stated, although it implies that if avant- 
garde were a commercial proposition Houghton and Hambleton 
would be all for it. So would Broadway. 

*T use the word material here, rather than drama, because 
Houghton has not talked about the non-naturalistic techniques of 
movies and television. 


'0The bloated word festival seems to be replacing the humbler 
season, to describe an aggregation of three or more plays, operas, 
ballets, etc., produced in close sequence. 


'! This is a matter of my own opinion. As far as I know, no of- 
ficial announcement put out by the Phoenix has either confirmed 
or contradicted it. 


'2Camus, it appears, wanted the play translated by William 
Faulkner, whose Requiem for a Nun he had put into French. Faulk- 
ner was too busy or unwilling to oblige. 
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's Twenty-eight days is the limit set by Equity for Phoenix re- 
hearsals, since the rehearsal pay is about half the performing rate, 
i.e., about $45 to $50 a week. 

14 The White Devil was one of the Phoenix’ more exuberant pro- 
ductions. “It worked,” Jack Landau, the director, told me, ‘‘be- 
cause none of us gave a goddam about the critics.” This is a rare 
and healthy viewpoint for a director and cast to have. It is rare 
and healthy for a theatre management, too. 

15) |. We are planning to throw a ‘Surprise Party’ on Sunday 
night, April 28 [1957], here on our stage. To entertain our guests, 
a galaxy of glamorous theatrical lights will be on hand. . . Kaye 
Ballard, Jack Cassidy, Harvey Lembeck, Mildred Natwick, Bibi 
Osterwald, Charlotte Rae, Cornelia Otis Skinner, Nancy Walker, 
Alfred Drake, Tom Ewell, Hermione Gingold, Shirley Jones, Nora 
Kaye, Cyril Ritchard, Menasha Skulnik among them. . . Why 
are we doing this? Frankly, to make new friends and some extra 
money. . . Invitations for the Surprise Party (costing from $35 
down to $5) will be tax-deductible. . . We have never made a 
public solicitation for funds—we are not doing so now, for we feel 
we shall be giving our guests more than their money’s worth. . .” 
Note excerpted from a Phoenix showbill. 


'6 The Old Dominion Foundation and the Avalon Foundation re- 
cently announced that they would each bestow grants of $75,000 
on the Phoenix, the money to be made available over a three-year 
period, and on condition that the Phoenix find 9,000 subscribers for 
the coming season. At the time of writing, the Phoenix has col- 
lected 9,030 subscriptions, and is therefore assured of $50,000 a 
year for the next three years. This sum is perhaps a small mouth- 
ful to an organization that has such a large bite, but it will help 
to keep the Phoenix in action and may well set other foundations 
an honorable example. 

‘7 The programme proposed for the 1959-60 season looks promis- 
ing: O’Neill’s The Great God Brown, Aristophanes’ Lysistrata, 
Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, Maxwell Anderson’s Winterset and “a play by 
Shakespeare.” These will all be directed by Stuart Vaughan. 
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An Epic Cheatre Catechism 


By Morvecal GORELIK 


By this time many of us have heard of the controversial doc- 
trines of Epic Theatre. Some of us have been intrigued by Epic 
theory; others have lost no time expressing their annoyance. In 
his lifetime Bertolt Brecht, Epic’s chief architect, encountered a 
full measure of both reactions. He accepted enthusiasms calmly 
and took rejections in the same spirit. In spite of all box-office 
accountants he insisted that the validity of a theatrical credo was 
not to be determined by a counting of heads. ‘“Einstein’s theory 
was understood at first by half a dozen people,” he once told me. 
“Whether I am accepted by six people or six million is beside the 
point. The point is whether I am justified.” 

It must be admitted that the meaning of Epic Theatre is not 
quickly grasped. We may have learned that it originated in Ger- 
many in the Twenties with the plays of Brecht and the stage direc- 
tion of Erwin Piscator. We may have seen one or two Epic plays 
on stage in Europe, or at least have witnessed a local attempt at an 
Epic production of one of Brecht’s plays. We may have heard that 
Epic aims at a stage form worthy of our age of science. We may 
have learned, in greater detail, that Epic is anti-magical, anti- 
romantic, anti-naturalistic, anti-mystical and anti-Freudian, and 
that it rejects the Wagnerian concept of the synthesis of theatrical 
elements on stage. 

The more we have learned, the worse the confusion. It may be 
helpful to consider some of the many misconceptions now current 
among theatre people concerning Epic Theatre. 


Does a director’s use of Epic technique automatically 
prove he is talented? 


Not necessarily. Not every “modernist” who paints in the style 
of Picasso or Bracque is an automatically gifted painter. Any 
dramatist, director, actor or designer who essays the Epic method 
must give proof of his talent in the technique he has chosen. 


Does Epic believe in alienating an audience? 


No. The idea is to get the audience to think, to reflect, as well as 
to feel; to judge the characters and the action of a play rather 
than to sit on the edge of their chairs with excitement. This 
“alienation” should also be applied to the script, whose story 
should be offered with a certain reasonable detachment instead of 
with sheer emotionalism or meretricious excitement. If this treat- 
ment “alienates” an audience, so much the worse for the audience. 
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Is it a fact that Brecht was against suspense and climax 
in drama, and that he objected to the well-made play? 


The “well-made play” to which this question refers is the kind 
developed by Sardou. Considered the ideal form in the contem- 
porary theatre, it is tightly written and suspenseful, with a crisis 
in each act building to a shattering emotional climax and followed 
by a brief dénouement. Brecht was suspicious of this form on the 
ground that it is an instrument for “putting over” trivial, stereo- 
typed or false ideas. I have never agreed with Brecht about this; 
it seems to me like throwing out the baby with the bath water. I 
see no reason why a play of real merit should not be well-organized 
in its presentation. In fact Brecht employs suspense in his plays, 
but it is usually a sense of reasonable expectation rather than one 
of nail-chewing apprehension. Brecht also has climax in his plays, 
but it is the weight of accumulated experience rather than an ex- 
plosion of feelings. This type of suspense and climax are typical 
of the chronicle form, which was the form that Brecht invariably 
used. 


Is Epic opposed to catharsis in drama? 

It is opposed to catharsis as the sole purpose of drama. Believ- 
ing, as it does, that the basic purpose of drama is to teach, it op- 
poses the current notion that the basic purpose of drama is to 
purge the spectator and to do no more than that. Epic maintains 
that the spectator should not merely be relieved of his apprehen- 
sions but that he should be shown how to deal with his problems. 
Epic expects the playgoer not only to leave the theatre “feeling bet- 
ter” but to go away wiser and more capable. Current dramatic criti- 
cism, which makes so much of Aristotle’s theory of catharsis, has 
forgotten all about Aristotle’s theory of anagnorisis—the move- 
ment of a drama from the unknown to the known. 


Is Epic anti-emotional and addressed strictly to the in- 
tellect? 

No. The contemporary theatre, which relies heavily on sex, 
sadism and sweetness, is overwhelmingly emotional in its appeal. 
Epic sees no reason why the spectator should be asked to check 
his intelligence along with his hat and coat when he enters the 
theatre. Brecht observed, ‘Our contemporary theatre is decapi- 
tated; we must put its head back on its shoulders.” A healthy play 
should engage the mind as well as the emotions. Deep feeling com- 
bined with thoughtfulness is the ideal Epic writing. 


Are plays like Samuel Beckett’s WAITING FOR GopoT Epic? 


This notion is naive. Epic is opposed to naturalistic writing and 
the picture-frame, peep-box, proscenium-frame stage; the supposi- 
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tion is, therefore, that all non-naturalistic plays are Epic. But in 
fact Epic opposes all plays, whether naturalistic or not, which fail 
to create living characters, plausible motivations, or rational di- 
lemmas. It has no use for virtuoso theatricalism and has equally 
small use for dim allegories which dress up some stereotyped 
philosophy or other or which give only a vivid impression of the 
dramatist’s own complexes. Plays of this sort are as nearly anti- 
Epic as is possible for any play to be. In this category fall such 
diverse efforts as Ionesco’s The Chairs, Tennessee Williams’ Cam- 
ino Real, Saroyan’s The Time of Your Life, Wilder’s The Skin of 
Our Teeth, T. S. Eliot’s The Family Reunion, Fry’s A Sleep of Pri- 
soners, Kafka’s The Trial, Georg Kaiser’s Gas, Strindberg’s Dream 
Play, Ibsen’s The Master Builder, or some of Brecht’s earlier plays 
such as Man Is Man. 


Are Brecht’s the only Epic plays so far written? 


To date, at least, there have been no examples of completely Epic 
plays. Some plays are more Epic than others, depending on how 
much they tell of the wider social background of their personae. 
Shakespeare, who could evoke the whole social matrix of his char- 
acters, was an Epic dramatist long before Brecht. So was Moliére. 
It is characteristic of better playwrights that their stories emerge 
out of the nexus of social relations. Arthur Miller’s The Crucible 


is more Epic than his Death of a Salesman. But even the cheapest 
boy-meets-girl concoction usually offers some fragments of Epic 
information: boy-meets-girl in the French Revolution at least 
employs a few clichés of history in bringing on the aristocrats and 
the sanscoulottes, the tumbrils and the guillotine. Brecht con- 
sidered his own plays to be first steps in the direction of a speci- 
fically Epic drama. 


Does the Epic insistence on “learning-plays” turn theatre 
into a dull lecture? 


It is a fallacy to suppose that a good play does not teach any- 
thing. Even the stupidest play teaches something—if only stupid 
banalities. Epic says healthy plays bring clarity to their audiences. 
Of course, no lecture has a right to be dull. Didactic theatre, espe- 
cially, has the obligation to use all its colorful resources in order 
to make its teaching in the highest degree entertaining. Brecht’s 
stage productions, while unorthodox in form, have always been 
fascinating experiences. 


Are all “thesis” plays Epic? 
By no means. While Epic dramaturgy calls for mind as well as 


for feelings, it does not call for debate instead of action. Especially 
if—as usually happens in thesis plays—the script does not contain 
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real people. Hack propaganda plays are even more impoverished. 
Some of George Bernard Shaw’s plays, including, for instance, In 
Good King Charles’s Golden Days, must be set down as boring 
pieces of ratiocination rather than living, didactic drama. A play 
like Widowers’ Houses comes much closer to Epic. 


How can Epic expect a dramatist to deal with a great 
many more facts without making his play discursive? 
This is not a matter of quantity but of quality. The ability to 
choose themes of large scope, and to compress large themes drama- 
tically, are among the indications of a superior dramatic talent. 


Is Epic against the delineation of individual character in 
a play? 

On the contrary, Epic asks for more insight into the sources of 
individual character. Good dramatic writing (except in special 
cases such as that of the Living Newspaper) is, and must be, inter- 
personal. But it should describe individuals in relation to the social, 
historical, and political circumstances under which they live. Cur- 
rent dramatic writing too often presents individuals as though 
they existed in a vacuum or, at most, in an aura of local color. 


Is Epic opposed to all psychology in dramatic writing and 
acting? 

Epic is opposed to the over-valuation of Freudianism and espe- 
cially to the current emphasis on the sexual aspects of Freudian 
psychiatry. This preoccupation of the contemporary theatre tends 
strongly to limit the themes of its scripts and its acting. Epic does, 
in fact, lean toward Gestalt psychology in asking for a proper ad- 
justment of foreground characters to background and in calling 
for an alert type of audience reaction (contact instead of confluent 
attention). 


Is Epic Theatre anti-poetic? 


There is no basis for such belief. Any play that looks at life with 
more than a casual glance, any dramatic inquiry that has height 
and depth, will express itself in poetic imagery. Brecht himself 
was a poet-dramatist. Epic is suspicious of plays with “built-in” 
poetry—plays which set themselves the task of being poetic and 
which usually wind up as adolescent efforts without real charac- 
ters or events. 


Does the Epic stage form consist of half-curtains on a 
wire, projected titles, film sequences, fragmentary scenery 
and loudspeaker comment? 
These have been Brecht’s and Piscator’s personal trade-marks, 
used in order to compel audience attention, to amplify the script 
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with additional data, or to deliberately slow up audience excite- 
ment. The Living Newspaper productions of the Federal Theatre 
era made brilliant use of such elements in dramatizing statistics 
and other factual data. But the use of projections, etc., is primitive 
Epic form, mere beginnings in the search for a classic stage method 
of the future. There have been too many local productions in 
which these novelties appeared as guarantees of Epic staging. Epic 
staging does not consist in the use of novel “stunts,” nor is it a 
pastime for snobbish intellectuals. No one, at present, knows ex- 
actly what the Epic form is, or what it is likely to be in the future. 
Right now Epic is a critique, a policy, a standard, rather than a 
stage form that makes use of projections or loudspeaker comment. 


Is Epic acting anti-Stanislavsky? 


In some ways, yes; in other ways, no. Epic acting is classic rather 
than romantic or Freudian. It denies that the actor can “creep 
into the skin” of his character. It asks the actor to observe and 
imitate the actions of his character instead of trying to “feel into” 
the emotional makeup of his role. The Epic character explains him- 
self fully on stage and by means of his actions; it is not necessary 
to know his complexes, to guess at his childhood traumas, or even 
to know his past personal history. On the other hand, Epic is not 
opposed to learning what it can of a character’s history, emotions 
or complexes. Epic finds that all this data is subordinate to the 
character’s actions in the course of the story. From this point of 
view Epic supersedes rather than negates Stanislavsky. 


Does Epic make the actor self-conscious by expecting him 
to add his own comment to the role? 

Every actor adds his own comment to the part he plays; he can- 
not do otherwise. A bad actor calls attention to himself instead 
of to the character. A good actor colors his part with his own per- 
sonality. Thus, there have been many differing interpretations of 
Hamlet by actors of the first rank. Only a very mediocre actor 
can turn out a characterization so neutral as to be meaningless. 
On the other hand, a very fine actor makes us aware that we are 


in the presence of a superior personality, one who tells us much | 


about himself in telling us about the character whom he is por- 
traying. 


Are Epic settings negative and colorless? 

No. It is true that the Epic setting is totally without ‘“atmos- 
phere.”’ No attempt is made to reproduce an environment. Only 
such properties are used as are required by the action, and the set- 
tings are so utilitarian that they may be regarded as larger-scale 
properties. The cyclorama or sky drop, with its suggestion of in- 
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finite space, is not employed, and the stage is a finite platform or 
box. At the same time the Epic scenic elements are chosen with 
great care and are therefore evocative as well as utile. The Epic 
designer is still required to be selective and to organize his scenic 
elements on stage; furthermore, these elements are used more 
dynamically than in contemporary staging. The Epic setting, in the 
productions of both Brecht and Piscator, has been colorful, in- 
ventive, rich in detail and dynamic in function. New York recent- 
ly saw an example of Epic design in the settings for Duerrenmatt’s 
The Visit, designed by the gifted Swiss artist, Teo Otto. 


Even if the criticisms made by Epic are justified, of what 
use are they if a contemporary audience won’t accept 
them? 


There are many contemporary audiences: the American audi- 
ence of Broadway, of Off-Broadway, of the university and com- 
munity theatres; the naive audience; the sophisticated audience; 
the coterie audience. There is the audience of Western Europe and 
the audience of Eastern Europe. Any one of these publics may 
be more willing to accept Epic than another may be. Brecht some- 
times spoke harshly to today’s audience, which he called “primi- 
tive.” It consists, he said, of couples who came to the theatre to be 
emotionally titillated—a crude, vitiated audience which needed to 
be verbally spanked and reconditioned. He knew, undoubtedly, 
that in order to teach an audience one must take account of its 
current limitations. But you do this by starting off from common 
ground with your audience, not by catering to its prejudices. 


In view of the above answers, it looks as if there is noth- 
ing new about Epic at all! If Shakespeare and Moliére are 
Epic playwrights; if a good actor is an Epic actor; if a 
good designer is an Epic designer; if there is no definite 
Epic stage form—what need is there of Epic theory? 


Epic does not consider itself sprung fully grown from the fore- 
head of Zeus. It claims honorable descent from the line of healthy 
theatre, and it has opened the perspective of a theatre that will 
have a strength and grandeur equal to our achievements in science 
and industry. Its program can expect less than a lukewarm re- 
sponse from the commercial producers. But it offers a first-rate 
challenge to the educational and community playhouses. These 
have experimented with technique long enough. Let them now 
turn to the building of an important American theatre. 








Che “Demonic” In 
Jbsen’s Che Wild Duck 


By Louis CROMPTON 


Ibsen’s The Wild Duck has been universally recognized as a 
masterpiece of modern dramatic art. Two generations of critics, 
starting with George Brandes and George Bernard Shaw, have 
admired its powerful ironies and brilliant dramaturgy. Finally, it 
has been made the subject of a detailed and extremely perceptive 
analysis by Hermann Weigand, Ibsen’s leading twentieth-century 
exponent, in his study The Modern Ibsen. All have seen it as a 
curious drama of mixed genre in which elements of satire, comedy, 
and tragedy exist together in a state of high tension. Beyond this, 
the critics have gone on to explore some particular vein in the 
rich texture of the play: its exposure of the dangers of jejune 
“idealism,” the elaborate comic irony surrounding the figure of 
Hialmar Ekdal, the teasing symbolism. 

In approaching these problems, no commentator has as yet, how- 
ever, weighed fully the significance of the idea of “demoniacism” 
which Ibsen introduces briefly in the third act. This is perhaps not 
surprising, since its introduction is hedged with even more than 
Ibsen’s usual equivocation. Relling, the doctor-boarder in the Ekdal 
household, uses the concept of the demonic to excuse the conduct 
of the drunken theological student, Molvik, before Gregers Werle: 


Relling: It comes over him like a kind of possession, and 
then I have to go on the loose with him. Mr. Molvik is a 
demonic, you see. 

Gregers: Demonic? 

Relling: Molvik is demonic, yes. . . . And demonic 
natures are not made to walk straight through the world; 
they must meander a little now and then. 


Most readers have tended to overlook this exchange, and for good 
reason. Relling in the last act rejects his diagnosis as a piece of 
gibberish invented to salve Molvik’s self-respect. Molvik’s image 
of himself as a demonic, according to Relling, functions like old 
Ekdal’s hunting expeditions in the attic, and Hialmar’s “inven- 
tion’; it is a compensation for social failure, the “life-lie”’ that 
keeps him, as it keeps the other characters, from the dangers of 
paralyzing despair. 

The fact is that Relling has provided us with one of the central 
clues to the meaning of the play, despite his retraction. The 
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demonic in nineteenth-century literature was traditionally the 
man whom fate had disappointed or injured (Ahab, Raskolnikov) 
or the frustrated or betrayed lover (Manfred, Heathcliff). In him 
we find an acute sense of grievance accompanied, first, by a com- 
pulsive desire for retribution, and, secondly, by a characteris- 
tically fiery defiance of conventional morality. (The demonic is 
distinguished from the revolutionary in that he acts from personal 
rather than social reasons: his quarrel is more often with fate or 
destiny than with society.) Norwegian literature with its tradition 
of the untamed Viking hero is particularly fertile in the type; 
Ibsen himself uses it in the person of the “Stranger” in The Lady 
from the Sea. 

In The Wild Duck the idea functions ironically. The maundering 
theological student who is supposed to be a “demonic” is a suf- 
ficiently ludicrous figure. Nor, on the face of it, could anyone seem 
so temperamentally ill-equipped for the role of a “demonic” as 
Hialmar Ekdal. Hialmar is inveterately comfort-loving; given an 
environment of domestic quiet and an adequate supply of bread, 
butter, and beer, he seems the last person in the world to strike a 
Byronic pose. His ‘“‘poetic” nature at first inclines solely to render- 
ing sentimental airs on the flute, and to other expressions of what 
he calls “my natural melancholy.” By the end of the play, how- 
ever, this external calm has been shattered, and a new note has 
been sounded: that of demonic protest. 

There is, in fact, a double irony here. Not only is the rejected idea 
of the demonic a clue to Hialmar’s development, but Relling him- 
self acts the licensed demonic all unconsciously. Because he func- 
tions as a raisonneur in exposing the fallacies of Gregers’ doc- 
trinaire idealism, we should not remain blind to the confusions 
and ambiguities of Relling’s own character. A failure in his pro- 
fession, he rationalizes his dissipations by presenting himself as 
the protector of those more derelict than himself. Paradoxically, 
part of his own “‘life-lie’’ is his image of himself as the creator of 
judicious ‘“‘life-lies’: an unmistakable glint of self-esteem shines 
behind his contentiousness. 

But his most surprising trait and the one most relevant to the 
present discussion is his self-dramatization. When Mrs. Sorby an- 
nounces that she is going to marry Werle, Relling protests and 
she defends herself by retorting: ‘He hasn’t frittered away all 
that was good in him, at any rate. A man who does that must take 
the consequences.” Mrs. Sorby is a realist, one of the few centers 
of sanity in the play, and there is more compassion than scorn in 
her remark. But she has nevertheless inadvertently presented Rell- 
ing with what, at the end of the play, he calls one of “the con- 
founded duns that keep pestering us, in our poverty, with the claim 
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of the ideal.’ His reaction is highly neurotic; he mutters the threat 
“I shall go out with Molvik this evening,” and sees himself licensed 
in his debauch by his “demonic” role of rejected lover. 

The evolution of Relling’s emotional state from apparently cooi 
detachment to desperation is a kind of prologue to the main drama. 
In it, Hialmar passes through a similar sequence of moods. Since 
Hialmar’s character is “high-flown” and histrionic, and since he 
suffers from a fundamental incapacity to see himself as he really 
is, we have less a real person than a succession of poses, all basical- 
ly inauthentic. There is the “melancholic” pose of act one, the 
“conscientious husband and father’ pose of act two, and finally the 
“outraged lover” pose he adopts as a result of learning, at the end 
of act three, of Gina’s earlier relationship with Werle. Determined 
to stage a dramatic repentance and forgiveness scene with his wife 
as a way of establishing his moral supremacy over her, he com- 
plains, after he has explained his new knowledge of the past to her, 
that she is not “writhing with penitence and remorse.” 


Hialmar: Oh, this dull, callous contentment! To me 
there is something revolting about it. Think of it—never 
so much as a twinge of remorse! 

Gina: But tell me, Ekdal—what would have become of 
you if you hadn’t had a wife like me? 

Hialmar: Like you—! 

Gina: Yes; for you know I’ve always been a bit more 
practical and wide-awake than you. .. . 

Hialmar: What would have become of me! 

Gina: You’d got into all sorts of bad ways when you first 
met me; that you can’t deny. 

Hialmar: “Bad ways” do you call them? Little do you 
know what a man goes through when he is in grief and 
despair—especially a man of my fiery temperament. 


Hialmar’s near speechlessness is a measure of his temporary 
confusion. The usually modest and self-effacing Gina has, for 
the first time, directly challenged his claim to superiority. More- 
over, she does this by insisting on her own practicality, thus ex- 
posing the “‘life-lie’ with which Hialmar has, up till this point, 
disguised his domestic parasitism—his fantasy of an invention 
that will make them rich. Hialmar’s next step demonstrates a 
fundamental pattern of the play; feeling one pillar of his self- 
esteem rudely shaken, he desperately shifts his ground, abandon- 
ing his role of model husband in the drama of domestic virtue for 
the much more threatening part of the dme damnée in a drama of 
romantic passion. (Ibsen has earlier introduced into the play the 
image of “The Flying Dutchman’”—the demonic sailor who is 
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forced to wander through the world undergoing repeated betrayal 
by the women in whom he puts his trust.') Exercising his native 
right to see himself as a “mad” Norwegian, Hialmar, from this 
point on continually projects himself into the part of the storm- 
tossed, fate-embittered hero, desperately defying the Gods. No 
development could be more humorous, more pathetically ironic, or 
more fraught with tragic possibilities. Another artist would have 
weighted the situation in one direction: Ibsen daringly arouses all 
three dramatic responses in the audience’s mind. 

The dynamic pattern of the play now involves the intensification 
of this conflict in Hialmar through a series of crises. Soothing and 
exacerbating incidents work alternately on his sensibility to pro- 
duce the final outburst. And, as is so often the case with Ibsen, 
we can see dead and buried events from the past reénacted before 
our eyes. For although The Wild Duck at first appears to rely on 
Ibsen’s famous retrospective technique to a much lesser extent than 
plays like A Doll’s House and Ghosts—and has for this reason 
been called a “spatial” rather than a “temporal” drama—the dif- 
ference is perhaps not so complete as critics have generally sup- 
posed. It is one of degree rather than of kind. By a careful weigh- 
ing of various hints it is possible to see how the present altercation 
is repeatedly influenced by events that had taken place fifteen 
years earlier. 

At that time Hialmar appears to have exploited the role of 
demonic following his father’s ruin. We hear a faint echo of this 
emotional crisis in the opening act. When old Ekdal passes un- 
expectedly through the room, Hialmar exclaims dramatically, 
“Gregers, I am going! When a man has felt the crushing hand of 
Fate, you see—.” In reaction to this blow Hialmar had entered 
into a dissolute period which, we may assume, culminated in his 
making Gina his mistress. (Such a development would account 
for Hiaimar’s uneasy hedging when Gregers asks him how his en- 
gagement came about, and for Gina’s real doubt as to Hedwig's 
paternity.) Gina is harking back to this time when she tries to calm 
Hialmar after his reference to the exigencies of his “fiery tempera- 
ment”: “Well, well, that may be so, and I’ve no reason to crow 
over you neither; for you turned a moral of a husband, that you 
did, as soon as you ever had a house and home of your own.” 
Reminding him of his material comforts is Gina’s time-honored 
way of managing Hialmar, but unfortunately this is the very point 
on which Gregers has made him newly sensitive, and she leaves 
herself open to his self-righteous rejoinder: “In a swamp of deceit, 
yes.” 

Another detail in the “demonic” pattern is the debauch that 
takes place between acts four and five: it is both a repetition of 
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Hialmar’s earlier juvenile revolt and a preparation for the final 
catastrophe. Most commentators have failed to weigh its full 
significance. Again it is Relling’s attitude that is most likely to lead 
us astray. When Relling replies to Gregers’ pompous question, 
“What is your explanation of the spiritual tumult that is now go- 
ing on in Hialmar Ekdal?” with the derisive reply: “Devil a bit 
of spiritual tumult have I noticed in him,” we should not allow 
our satisfaction in seeing Gregers worsted to blind us to Relling’s 
own obtuseness. If Gregers is too idealistic, Relling is too cynical, 
and Hialmar becomes a shuttlecock at the mercy of two opponents 
of equally limited vision. 

For, in reality, there is a spiritual conflict going on within 
Hialmar, though it is different from what Gregers supposes. If 
Hialmar is a ludicrously theatrical and comically self-deceiving 
person he is also extremely sensitive, and the night’s dissipation 
has unstrung him completely. We catch the full force of his feel- 
ings in his sotto voce mutterings: ‘‘You’re a scoundrel, Relling!— 
You’re a low fellow!—Ah, you shameless tempter!” and in his 
amazing declaration: ‘I wish I could get some one to stick a knife 
into you.” The emotion is for once authentic and no mere postur- 
ing to excuse himself in Gina’s eyes; the extremely unheroic notion 
of the hired assassin assures us of this. 

Hialmar is, in short, suffering from very considerable guilt feel- 
ings. This feeling of guilt leads, in turn, to his over-dramatization 
of his sense of betrayal at Gina’s hands and to his entertaining the 
preposterous fantasy that Hedwig is also leagued against him. 
With consummate artistry and touches of real theatrical brilliance 
he piles absurdity on absurdity in the face of Gregers’ anguished 
reassurances: 


Gregers: Hedwig will never, never leave you. 

Hialmar: Don’t be so sure of that. If only they beckon 
to her and throw out a golden bait—! and, oh! I have loved 
her so unspeakably! I would have counted it my highest 
happiness to take her tenderly by the hand and lead her, 
as one leads a timid child through a great dark empty 
room!—I am cruelly certain now that the poor photog- 
rapher in his humble attic has never really and truly been 
anything to her. She has only cunningly contrived to keep 
on a good footing with him until the time came. 

Gregers: You don’t believe a word of that yourself, 
Hialmar. 

Hialmar: That is the terrible part of it—I don’t know 
what to believe,—I never can know it. But can you really 
doubt that it must be as I say? Ho, ho, you have far too 
much faith in your claim of the ideal, my good Gregers! 
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If those others came, with the glamor of wealth about 
them, and called to the child: —‘“‘Leave him: come to us: 
here life awaits you—!” 

Gregers (quickly): Well, what then? 

Hialmar: If I then asked her: Hedwig, are you willing 
to renounce that life for me? (Laughs scornfully.) No 
thank you! You would soon hear what answer I should 
get. 


Instantly the fatal pistol shot rings out. The play-acting has ended 
in the bloody irony of Hedwig’s suicide. 

Here anyone else might well be paralyzed by the bizarre dis- 
parity between reality and theatrical pretense. However, even 
after the catastrophe, when his grief is for a moment real and 
touching, Hialmar cannot resist the temptation to play the demonic 
hero, particularly since his own guilt can now be regarded as 
trivial in the face of heaven’s guiltiness: 


O thou above—! If thou be indeed! Why hast thou done 
this thing to me? 


We need only set the hollow rhetoric of this speech against Glouces- 
ter’s “As flies to wanton boys” or Ahab’s “There can be no hearts 
above the snow-line” to savor the full irony of the moment. Only 
Ibsen would have ended on a note so dramatically powerful and 
at the same time so ambiguous. What is an audience to do: weep, 
or laugh derisively? Satire and pathos remain inextricably mingled 
to the end. 

It remains only to say a word about the symbolism of the play. 
Critics have been generally agreed on only one point: its perplex- 
ing nature. One approach has been to isolate it from the action 
and commend it as being in itself “beautiful and poetic”; such a 
judgment, however, is open to the rather obvious objection that 
the play itself does not strike one as being, in any simple sense, 
the one or the other. A contrasting attitude has been to take the 
symbolism. as completely ironic and to see the drama as a satire on 
“symbolmongers.” In favor of this point of view it may be said 
that it is, after all, Gregers who describes the duck in terms of 
religion and that his linking of the duck with “the depths of the 
sea” and with a rite of expiation strikes the reader as both morbid 
and dangerous. The “depths of the sea” are murky indeed and 
“the devil’s own mess that grows down there” is not only Hial- 
mar’s evasions of reality but the mess that Gregers makes of Gina’s 
orderly domestic arrangements. 

Hermann Weigand argues strongly for the second reading: 

There can be no doubt that its prime function is to 
characterize Gregers; for all this symbolism, applied to 
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Hialmar, is grotesquely inept. There is nothing of the wild 
duck in his make-up. The more Gregers harps on their 
fancied likeness, the more vividly does the incongruity 
between Hialmar’s domestic rabbit-soul and that creature 
of the wilds impinge upon our consciousness. What this 
symbolism does is to reveal the mentality of Gregers. We 
perceive his penchant for wallowing in symbols to be one 
of the most conspicuous traits of his character.” 


Weigand abandons the attempt to give a coherent interpretatior 
of the symbolism with the remark that it can best be taken as a 
kind of elaborate joke, a “subtly compounded sauce imparting to 
the whole dish an exotic flavor of particular delight to the aesthe- 
tic gourmand.” 

But is this a solution we can accept? In a play dominated by its 
central figure to the extent that The Wild Duck is dominated by 
Hialmar we would certainly be predisposed to look for some in- 
timate connection between the leading symbol and the leading 
character. If the relevance of the wild duck to Hialmar’s person- 
ality remains merely oblique is that not a serious artistic miscal- 
culation on Ibsen’s part? 


Weigand’s mistake seems to have been in regarding the quali- 
ties associated with the duck as fixed in some concrete reality out- 
side of the drama rather than as subjective creations in the minds 
of the characters. The duck is not really wild and free, or rather 
the reality of its wildness and its freedom is not at issue; what is 
important is that Gregers has projected these qualities upon it. 
They represent the very qualities of abstract moral purity he him- 
self lusts after. The phrase “a wild goose chase” would communi- 
cate the idea of his quest in idiomatic English, with the same con- 
notation of the poetic, the illusory, and the absurd.’ To say, more- 
over, that the image of the wild duck as Gregers conceives it is 
“grotesquely inept” when related to Hialmar is to miss the potent 
irony in the fact that it is just this incongruity that is significant. 
Given Hialmar’s nature, we might expect that any image of him- 
self he entertains would be “‘grotcsquely inept” in some fundamen- 
tal fashion. 

If we approach the play without any preconception as to the 
ideal nature of the wild duck we find that its relation to Hialmar 
is remarkably direct, for all its subtlety. The duck is, for one 
thing, an amusing image of his contented domesticity. There is a 
comic moment in act one in which Gregers remarks on Hialmar'’:: 
changed appearance: he has grown appreciably “stouter.” Hialmar 
delicately rejects the epithet and replaces it by a phrase more in 
keeping with his image of himself—‘“more manly.” Hedwig’s al- 
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most maternal solicitude for Hialmar’s comfort is paralleled by 
her concern for the duck, and we are later told that the bird, as a 
result of this pampering, has become ‘“‘quite fat.” 

This analogy serves to point up the unflattering reality of Hial- 
mar’s life as a domestic parasite at the same time that the quality 
of moral aspiration Gregers associates with the duck underlines 
the mistake he has made in estimating Hialmar. The Norwegian 
word vild has all the complex suggestiveness of its English cognate: 
it suggests “uncivilized” in the sense of uncontaminated (as in 
Rousseau’s image of the noble savage); it suggests desperation and 
dissipation, and the further notion of the fantastic, extravagant, 
and illusory. Semantically the chord is rich and dissonant. But if 
the term vildand is not without a comic overtone in suggesting a 
waddling fowl transformed into a symbol of heroic nobility, the 
tension between the ambiguous adjective and the modest sub- 
stantive becomes even greater, and the comic irony that much 
more powerful if we catch in vild the note of demonic protest and 
recollect that the play is about a “duck” driven to the point of 
histrionic madness. 

The real bird, significantly, remains invisible and remote 
throughout the play, like some precious household totem. “Not a 
hair of its head shall be injured,’ Hialmar reassures Hedwig 
ludicrously enough, at the end of the second act. We hear it only 
once, at the height of Hialmar’s frenzy in the final scene. “It is the 
wild duck quacking,” he stops to tell us, and thus adds the last 
touch to the grim humor of the occasion. Despite the poignancy of 
the drama enacted around it the wild duck remains at the end 90f 
the play unscathed. Ibsen seems to be saying that man’s illusions 
are invulnerable, no matter how roundly shaken. 





NOTES 
' This is Wagner’s version of the story. In his opera the hero is a 
Norwegian. 
* The Modern Ibsen (New York: Henry Holt, 1925), p. 163. 


*’ The Norwegian word and (‘“‘duck”) has a secondary meaning oi 
“mare’s nest” or “illusory discovery.” 











Off-Broadway Keview 


Adamov In New York .. . 
And Out Again 


TDR has never believed the reviewing of New York productions to be 
one of its functions. It does not now. But in the case of Arthur Adamov’s 
PING-PONG an exception must be made. Adamov is an important and imag- 
inative dramatist. Together with Duerrenmatt, Beckett, Ionesco, and Ghelde- 
rode, he is opening up new territorics for the theatre which other playwrights 
(and audiences) must also explore if our theatre is ever to go beyond the nar- 
row and mechanical limits of naturalism. We regret that the New York critics 
rejected this play and believe they have done our theatre a disservice. What fol- 
lows is our dissenting opinion. The Grove Press, which has done more than 
any other publisher to make good translations of the work of the new drama- 
tists of Europe available to American readers, has recently published PING- 
PONG in both cloth and paper bound editions. We hope our readers will dis- 
cover Adamov for themselves, with the result that his work will be given a 
new hearing in theatres throughout the country. THE EpiTor 


Arthur Adamov has been one of the most daring, accomplished and in- 
fluential playwrights in France since the late 1940’s, but the first of his plays to 
appear in this country, the comedy-satire, Ping-Pong, did not arrive until this 
year. It opened at the Seven Arts Theatre in New York on Thursday, April 
16th and closed on Friday, April 17th. On opening night three of the newspaper 
reviewers, Mr. Brooks Atkinson, Mr. John McClain and Mr. Richard Watts, 
Jr., walked out after the first interval, and said so in their columns the follow- 
ing morning. The other reviewers, some of them second-stringers, each bat- 
tered the production in his or her own way. 

Reviewers have as much right as anybody else to walk out on a play. But it 
is difficult to determine what drove three usually indulgent gentlemen out of 
their seats on the mild spring evening of April 16th. Were those seats perhaps 
hard? No, they were amply padded. Was the performance lethargic? No, it 
was lively. Does Ping-Pong overstep the “bounds of good taste” by being 
smutty or vicious? It does not. Is the play inept? No. Was it boring? Not 
to the audience in which I sat. Was it hard to understand? Yes. 

That is the trouble with Adamov. He is not didactic. He doesn’t preach 
a clear, packaged-to-take-home “moral” or an inspiring-to-think-about attitude. 
And that is what distinguished Ping-Pong from just about every other recent 
play in New York. With the possible exception of Genet’s Deathwatch, which 
had a limited and shaky run at the end of 1958, Ping-Pong was the most orig- 
inal piece of dramatic writing to be staged during the 1958-1959 season. No- 
body made a business of walking out on Endgame or the double bill of Jack and 
The Bald Soprano last year. Yet Adamov is not as radically experimental as 
either Beckett or Ionesco; in many respects he is more rewarding than either 
of them—as compassionate as Beckett, and with a wider range of subject mat- 
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ter and style; and not a bit rancorous and sadistic like Ionesco. His twelve 
or so plays, published in France by Gallimard, but not yet in English transla- 
tions, toy with techniques and dramatic progressions that yield all kinds of 
fruitful developments and promise even more for the future. His dialogue is 
not a split-up monologue, as it is in the bulk of modern naturalistic plays, not 
a “message” propounded by one wise and insufferable character and pushed 
forward by prompt lines from others. Adamov’s characters lead their own 
lives, talk their own thoughts. Their speeches impinge on each other and glance 
away. Usually it is hard to detect a central theme; the scenes hop about in 
suddenly different directions, throwing off many ideas. Later in the play each 
idea is subtly recaptured and made to work for the overall impact—a wel- 
come change from the “planted” line and heavy-handed cross-reference of to- 
day’s “well-fashioned” drama. 

There are symbols galore in all Adamov’s plays, and anybody who finds 
it necessary or enjoyable to pursue symbols down to the last glimmer of an 
image can probably have a fine, grim time with Ping-Pong. But Adamov’s sym- 
bols are suggestive ; the play does not stand for them. You could translate them 
a dozen ways and analyze the hell out of them, and all you would probably 
have left is something at best crude, at worst pointless. (Perhaps the easiest 
way to deal with ali symbols in serious writing is to notice them and then let 
them go, without trying to squeeze an obvious meaning out of them. If the 
meaning is obvious the symbol was a waste of time.) What may have incensed 
the New York reviewers most about Adamov is what the French publisher, 
in a cover blurb, calls the motifs cachés. The behavior of Adamov’s characters 
is never explained. You do not learn that Le Professeur Taranne, in the play 
of that name, is crazy because he fell on his head three months before; or 
that he takes off his clothes in public because his nursemaid once told him 
that the naked body is shameful; or that the employee in La Parodie is al- 
ways in a hurry, always anxious, because his father tied him up when he was 
five years old and left him in the attic for a week. Adamov is interested in 
depicting, not the motives of his characters, but their condition, their situation, 
which, after all, is what the play in question is about. Adamov is not alone, of 
course, in turning his back on the “psychiatric” motives that are thought to 
justify human behavior in most Broadway plays and Hollywood products. 
(A business man has a hard upbringing on the Lower East Side; as a result of 
this he becomes cither a ruthless go-getter who sends his wife to the asylum 
and his children to the bottle or a soft-hearted philanthropist who riddles his 
home neighborhood with boys’ clubs. The playwright-screenwriter can take his 
choice, depending on the star of the picture. The story looks equally plausible 
either way.) Among the playwrights who have recognizably influenced Ada- 
mov are Brecht, Strindberg and Pirandello, particularly the first two. In a 
talk at La Maison Francaise of New York University, a few days before Ping- 
Pong opened, Adamov acknowledged his debt to Brecht, especially in his most 
recent plays, of which Ping-Pong is one. The structure of this play is indeed 
Brechtian: a series of semi-independent scenes that are outwardly comic and 
sardonic, yet carry strong social implications, in the tradition of good satire. 
Like Brecht’s plays, too, Ping-Pong avoids the deliberate and phony accumu- 
lation of suspense, without losing the momentum of tension. Adamov, however, 
is no Brecht; his writing is looser, less pointed; it has a rootlessness in which 
the characters seem to float above the environment, rather than to exist in it. 
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This is a style more akin to the Strindberg of The Road to Damascus and The 
Ghost Sonata or the Ibsen of When We Dead Awaken, and it is this rootless- 
ness that makes Adamov’s satire gentle, comradely even, and at the same time 
robs it of real bite. 

Ping-Pong is mostly concerned with the impact of a youthful “idea-man” 
on a pinball-machine company, which is referred to as The Corporation. Ada- 
mov goes on to propound the typical business problems faced by a pinball entre- 
preneur. Problems of design, such as, how many bumpers to place on the 
board and where to place them; what kinds of rough handling shall light up 
the word TILT; in what ways a player can win, or be prevented from winning, 
a free ball. Problems of distribution, such as, whether a sidewalk cafe can 
bear three pinball machines or whether it would be worthwhile to transfer the 
third, marginal machine to a dancing school. Problems of selling, such as how 
to persuade more storeowners to take in pinball machines. And yet, however 
ludicrous ali this sounds, we know that there is a pinball industry; we hear 
about it all the time in Congressional investigations. Adamov, therefore, takes 
the pinball people and their problems very seriously; by not mocking his 
characters he adds to the comic effect, and deftly satirizes industry in general. 
And perhaps human effort in general. 

The play was presented in New York by Grove Productions and was 
creditably staged, despite the reactions of Messrs. Atkinson, McClain and 
Watts. There were moments when the director and actors gave way to the 
temptation to ham things up a little. As soon as they did, the play sagged. But 
whenever they took their lines straight, the comedy was grotesque and stimu- 
lating and effective. The director, Robert Cordier, gave the play rather more 
pace and dash than it asks for; this sometimes led to a fidgety quality in the 
staging, rather than a real sense of movement, but Mr. Cordier showed a 
great deal of inventiveness too. M. Adamov, who was in the audience for the 
preview I saw, must have felt satisfied that this was a sympathetic production. 

Albert Quinton as the pinball boss and Danny Meehan as the friend of 
the idea-man offered the most satisfying characterizations, and Hayne Ryan, 
who took over the lead role at extremely short notice, is a young actor with 
exceptional force and versatility. The others in the cast—Dorothy Whitney, 
Nanon-Kiam, David Hooks and Tom Wheatley—all had sizable parts and pro- 
pelled them forward with power, fluidity and uncommonly good diction for 
an Off-Broadway group. The sets by Stanley Kloth were an ingenious set 
of reversible screens, which housed an assortment of props credited to such 
organizations as Variety Thrift Shop, Plaza Funeral Home, U.S. Hospital 
Supply Corps, Pearson Laundromat and Sanitas Mineral Water Works. 
Richard Howard’s translation is admirably faithful, although it takes into 
English far too many “quites,” “rathers,” “all the sames,” “I tell yous” and 
other expressions of qualification and dilution. The French contrive to use 
these adverbial terms; for us they have an effete quality, a vagueness, a non- 
chalance that are anti-dramatic. They contribute a New Yorker tone—spurious 
“breeding”—that is out of place in Adamov’s sharp, concise language-pattern. 
But they did not upset the actors, and Mr. Howard’s translation cannot be 
faulted in other respects. The music between scenes did not do anything for 
the production. It went like a cha-cha-cha in musique concréte, played in re- 
verse at about 200 r.p.m. But the music by itself was not enough to frighten 
away three reviewers. 


The Tulane Drama Review 
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Nevertheless, Ping-Pong closed on the second night, and this is a sad fact 
for the many theatregoers in New York who are looking for unusual drama, 
and did not have a chance to see it. A note on the Seven Arts program by 
Jean Vilar stated: “I am sure that a certain American public, one which I 
have recognized and admired, will bring to Adamov’s play an affectionate at- 
tention which new works cannnot do without.” In publishing this remark, 
and then closing on the second performance, did the producers feel that they 
had catered to the whole of Vilar’s “certain American public”? I do not know 
how much extra money would have been lost by holding Ping-Pong open for 
another two weeks, but it can’t have been inordinate compared with the costs 
of launching the play in the first place. It takes courage and faith, as well as 
money, to produce Adamov for the first time in a commercial theatre in this 
country. Wouldn’t it have been advisable for a producer who has gone to the 
labor and expense of getting Adamov on a stage to keep him there for at least 
15 performances? It is depressing to watch reviewers behave ungenerously 
toward experimental plays, but it is far more disheartening to watch pro- 
ducers lose confidence and capitulate too soon. We have come to expect this 
from Broadway managements, but our smaller, less wealthy producers can only 
make their own position more precarious by giving in immediately to news- 
paper slaps. If you don’t trust the reviewers, don’t invite them. And publicize 
the fact that they are not coming. A small company might just get away with 
it. 

One is grateful to Grove Productions for putting on even two perfor- 
mances and a round of previews, but if they ever think of presenting more 
Adamov they will know as little about the public’s reception as they did before 
Ping-Pong opened. As it happens, there are better Adamov plays than Ping- 
Pong, among them Tous Contre Tous and the two short plays, L’Jnvasion and 
La Grande et la Petite Manoeuvre. It will be a loss to American theatre if 
Grove Productions and other producers are discouraged from trying them 
out because Ping-Pong was not allowed a full showing. 


ALBERT BERMEL 





Che CDR Play Series 


Edited by Eric Bentley 


Che Solar Spectrum 


(Those Who Buy the Gods of Love) 
An Idyll from Modern Life 
By FRANK WEDEKIND 


Translated by Dietrich Faehl in collaboration with 
Eric Vaughn 


CHARACTERS 
FRANZISKA Snow WHITE 
GREGOR, a writer MINEHAHA 
MADAM PETER, a stable groom 
Dr. PusLowsky ADALBERT 
MELITTA KaDUDJA 
HEINRICH THEODOR, a wealthy young man 
SCHAROLTA PERUGINO, @ street pedlar 
Max, a broker ELISE 
REBEKKA Epcar, a cyclist 
THEOPHIL, a composer EosaNn, a minstrel 

SCENE 


A cool, shady avenue formed by spreading plane trees. The ground is 
strewn with fine yellow sand. Dark green benches stand among the 
light trunks of the trees. Downstage left, a small rotunda with a semi- 
circular marble bench. Beyond the avenue, where the sunlight is bright- 
est, a round plot of grass with a swing and a seesaw. In the back- 
ground, the broad white front of a two-storey house, with four plain 
columns which support a low frontispiece. Several steps lead down to 
the grass. Between the two center columns, the door of the house 
stands open. Midday heat. 


Franziska and Gregor enter the avenue from the right. Franziska 
wears a dark green silk chemise with white ribbons, bright green 
stockings, white dancing slippers and a white ribbon in her loose hair. 
Gregor, in a light summer suit without a vest but with a sash of 
black watered silk, white straw hat and light-colored cloth shoes. 


FRANZISKA. What are you thinking about? 
GREGOR. About you. 
FRANZISKA. It doesn’t seem so. 
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creGor. About your garter. 


FRANZISKA places her foot forward and raises her chemise high enough to 
reveal a garter of the palest rose. 


Aren’t you cold? 
FRANZISKA, brushing her skirt down over her knee. On the contrary. 
GREGOR. It’s really nice here. 
FRANZISKA, taking his arm. Is this your first time with us? 
GREGOR. How did you happen to come here? 
FRANZISKA. Me? 
GREGOR. How old are you? 
FRANZISKA. Eighteen. 
GREGOR. Is everyone here eighteen? 
FRANZISKA. I was eighteen just two months ago. Will you visit us more often? 
GREGOR. I’ll tell you that tomorrow. How did you happen to come here? 
FRANZISKA. I was bored. 
GREGOR. Were you a chambermaid? 
FRANZISKA. No, no—I was never a chambermaid. 
GREGOR. What were you then? 
FRANZISKA, Nothing. I was with Mama. 
GREGOR, Won't love at last become boring, too? 
FRANZISKA shakes her head. 
Naturally, you don’t dare say that. 
FRANZISKA. Is it boring for you? 
GREGOR. Unfortunately, I’m not a pretty girl. 
FRANZISKA. The more one makes love, the more one likes it. 
GREGOR. If only I could say that, too! 
FRANZISKA. That’s not kind of you. 


GREGOR. I envy you. If I’d been born a pretty girl, I, too, would probably 
have chosen your profession. 


FRANZISKA. What are you then? 
GREGOR. In that case, I’d have been better off. 
FRANZISKA. Are you a painter? 
GreGoR, Do I look like a painter?—Look at my hands. 
FRANZISKA. They’re red. 
GREGOR. But my nails are clean. 
FRANZISKA. Are you a lawyer? 
Grecor. No. —I was never a lawyer. 
FRANZISKA. You're probably nothing at all. 
GREGOR. I’m a writer. 
They go off downstage left. MADAM and DR. PUSLOWSKY enter the avenue 


from the right. —MADAM in shoes of bright yellow leather, black clocked 
silk stockings, and an ankle-length black and blue striped dress, low-cut, 
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with half-length sleeves, a lace mantilla over her head and a Chinese fan 
in her hand. —pr. pusLowsky, in a black dress coat, slouch hat and yellow 
trousers which allow his wrinkled white socks to be seen; thin silver 
locks float about his shoulders. 


MADAM. All night she was delirious. Twice I thought: now it’s over. She 
gave me such dreadful looks. She said if only she could start all over 
again. 

DR. PUSLOWSKY. That’s a serious symptom, 


MADAM. I told myself the same thing. She took me for her mother. She had 
her hands over her head; she was like a six-year-old. No, this girl! I 
would have liked to get her a doll. 

DR. PUSLOWSKY. She’s had regular bowel movements? 

MADAM. Thankfully. Day before yesterday, they were still quite respectable. 
But she has no appetite. I took up her bouillon with dumplings. She 
paid no attention to it. 

DR. PUSLOWSKY. We'll give her the Morison pills. If they don’t help, then, 
in any case, they won’t hurt. If J could start all over again, I’d become 
a clergyman. They can at least tell people there’s nothing to be done. 


MADAM. I won’t stay here if she passes on. There aren’t any more like her. 
From the first day, she curled my hair in the morning and read to me 
in the evening. Her hands are like velvet and her voice—last night, when 
she hummed to herself and gave no answer to anything, I couldn’t stand 
it, I had to leave the room, and I howled and howled in front of her door. 


DR. PUSLOWSKY. The main thing, you know, is that Nature should take its 
course. As you say, she is sixteen, and that is likely to be bad for anyone. 
But one dies, as a rule, somewhat later. Nature must pull her through, 
you know. I’ve already treated many similar cases at your house. 


MADAM. The others? Don’t speak to me of them. They know nothing but eat- 
ing and sleeping. For dinner at noon, the bell-rope’s torn to tatters, and 
at four in the afternoon, they’re too drunk to find the bed. Then they 
lie down and don’t know what their names are. They’re a gang of whores 
the Almighty appointed to purge my soul on earth. They swill the cham- 
pagne from under one’s nose and refuse to accommodate my finest clients. 
Them? O God, O God, when I think how she’s lying up there now, fe- 
verish... 


DR. PUSLOWSKY. Naturally, she’s also done a little too much of a good thing? 


MADAM. What do you mean by that, Doctor? I don’t force anyone. With her, 
it has not been needed. She was always the first to begin and the last to 
leave off. And this is her reward. It’s horrible. The better a person is, the 
worse it goes with her. So I have rusted, busted old monsters who know 
nothing in the world except where they were born, and get fatter every 
day, and such a poor, innocent child, from one day to the next, must 
be miserably ruined! 


They go off downstage left. MELITTA and HEINRICH enter the avenue from 
the right. MELITTA wears a vermillion chemise and a yellow ribbon in her 
loose hair. Vermillion stockings, yellow shoes and yellow garters. HEINRICH 
wears a nankeen suit, black shoes and a white knockabout. 
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HEINRICH. Come to the seesaw. 

MELITTA. But not like yesterday again. 

HEINRICH. How should I know what yesterday was like. 
MELITTA. The sun burns me black. 

HEINRICH. Spread your virtue for a parasol. 


MELITTA, If I get cramps, I’ll exhibit myself for money at the national shoot- 
ing match. 


HEINRICH. Even riper devil’s cucumbers have been turned into heavenly 
oranges. —Come! 


MELITTA. But please be reasonable. 


She sits astride the lower end of the seesaw. Balancing himself with his 
arms, HEINRICH climbs the plank until the upper end slowly sinks, and ME- 
LITTA swings high in the air. 


Oh—TI shall be seasick... 
HEINRICH sits down and knocks the plank violently against the ground. 
She bounces up. 
O God, no! 

HEINRICH. The shaking will connect the poles of your played-out nervous 
system. I must arouse your moral qualities. 
Knocks against the ground. 

MELITTA. Please, let me down. 

HEINRICH. You sit there like a Limburger cheese on a ruler. Your left leg’s 
almost in the grass. Wait, I’ll help you recover your balance. 
Knocks against the ground. 


MELITTA. This is my last day. I’m sitting on my bare skin. 

HEINRICH. The seesaw will enjoy that! 

MELITTA. Let me pull my dress under... 

HEINRICH pushes off the ground so that MELITTA rides to the earth and 
her red chemise flies over her head. Have you ever seen a balloon go up 
in flames? 


MAX and THEOPHIL, followed by REBEKKA and SCHAROLTA, enter the 
avenue from the right. MAx in top hat, black frock coat, bright checkered 
trousers, white vest, patent leather boots, high collar and white tie. THEO- 
PHIL in camel-brown hunting costume, wears gold-rimmed spectacles and 
a curly red-blond full beard. REBEKKA and SCHAROLTA in black silk che- 
mises; REBEKKA with a green ribbon in her hair, bright green stockings, 
dark green shoes and garters; SCHAROLTA with a red ribbon in her hair, 
yellow stockings, red shoes and green garters. 


THEOPHIL, clapping MAX on the shoulder. Man, if my opera’s produced! 


MAX. If only I could talk like that! There I sit in the office and clip coupons, 
and when that comes to an end, no one will speak of me again. 

MELITTA, on the seesaw. 

Even if I break both legs, I’ll jump down! 
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REBEKKA, arm in arm with SCHAROLTA. 
Have a heart, Heinrich. There’s a cold sweat on her forehead. 
HEINRICH, knocking with the plank. 


She’s pulling such a face, you’d think she were giving birth to a chest 
of drawers. 


MELITTA. Oh! Oh! 
SCHAROLTA, tO REBEKKA. 


Let him alone. It serves her right. She begrudges one everything and al- 
ways takes the youngest and stupidest ones for herself. 

THEOPHIL, taking MAX’s arm. 
That kind of man ruins every girl. Once such a man’s got her in his 
hands, she no longer knows what to offer but lewdness. 


MAX. I don’t like such men: one can smell their odor half a mile away. He 
stares one in the eyes so shamelessly when one is introduced to him. O 
God, and yet everyone’s infatuated with him! 


SCHAROLTA pulls a blade of grass and tickles MAx’s neck. 
When will you bring me the ring you promised me two weeks ago? 
MAX. Whenever you stop asking about it. 
THEOPHIL, pressing MAX’s hand. 
I revel here in a flood of harmonies. I hear symphonies, without a sound 
breaking the silence. This verdure bathed in sunlight, with the motley 
dresses of the girls, the white arms that flash through the leaves—if 
I once set that to music, it will be my life’s work. It will be a new art, 
a devout cult, full of dreamy beauty, full of delicate, naive sensuality .. . 
REBEKKA, t0 SCHAROLTA. 
Are you such a little goose you still believe he’ll pay you back for the 
ring you put on his finger! 
MAX, THEOPHIL, REBEKKA and SCHAROLTA go off downstage left. 
MELITTA, on the seesaw, high in the air. What’s the matter? 
HEINRICH. My pants are ripped. 
MELITTA. Let me down. I’ll patch them for you. 
HEINRICH gets off and carefully lowers MELITTA to the ground. 
Let’s see. 
HEINRICH, flipping up his jacket. A tremendous triangle on top of the drum. 
MELITTA. Come to my room! I can sew it so no one will ever suspect a thing. 
HEINRICH. That’s my punishment for catering to your lust. 
His hand under his jacket. 
If only I don’t catch cold. 
They go across the grass to the house. 
SNOW WHITE enters from the right, skipping rope; wears a white ribbon 
in her loose hair, a white chemise with black lace, white shoes with black 
heels, black stockings and white garters, which are visible when she jumps. 
She looks around, brushes her black hair out of her eyes, and makes a 
belt for her chemise with the skipping rope. 
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sNow wHite. He thinks I must be in love with him because he slept four 
nights with me. But someone else might come along. It’s nothing to me that 
I sleep with him, if he’s paid for the night. That’s why Madam feeds us 
caviar. But I’m not hired for love. One should not do more than one’s paid 
for. Otherwise, one never gets anything but ingratitude. What business is it 
of his where I came from! He doesn’t tell me where he came from. He 
starts an emotional conversation and afterwards he writes a play about me. 
Thanks a lot. He should sound out his laced-up ladies. They’d set him 
straight. He should be glad I’m here. I know what I have to do. No one 
comes here until he has to, and needs two weeks of rest. That’s quite 
enough. But to let one’s heart be stripped as well, that could make one ill. 
She goes across the grass to the swing, sits on the seat, and swings her- 
self back and forth. 

I wonder what he’ll say when he comes. 

PETER and MINEHAHA walk arm in arm into the avenue from the right. — 
MINEHAHA in an orange-yellow chemise, a green ribbon in her loose hair, 
Nile green stockings, yellow shoes with red heels, and bright green garters. 
—PETER in a light gray ready-made suit with excessively long sleeves. 

MINEHAHA. It’s nice that you’ve come. I was longing for you. 

PETER. I just told the master my mother was waiting. He nodded and said it 
was all right. I should have ridden Soliman in the Ludwigspark, because 
he’s had stall fever since the mistress left on a trip three days ago. 

MINEHAHA. You don’t need Soliman now. I have stall fever, too. 

PETER. You write that you’re sad because no one makes you happy any more. 
Has it been so bad for you since I’ve not been with you? 

MINEHAHA. Oh, no, it hasn’t been so bad. The finest gentlemen were with 
me. I don’t know what it is. 

PETER. It’s only my love that makes me ask who stayed overnight with you. 

MINEHAHA. There was the young Count Ressdorff the night after I fell in 
love with you. He’s very nice, but he’s still too much involved with his 
family. And the night after that ... I have to think... 

PETER. I came on Friday. 

MINEHAHA. That’s right, it was Sunday night to Monday morning that Count 
Schulze slept with me. 

PETER. Does he have a blond mustache? 


MINEHAHA. I don’t know him that well. He’d come back from Finland the 
same day—or was it Milan? He picked me because my legs reminded him 
of his old love. 


PETER. Sometimes it’s hard to part from an old love. How do you like my new 
suit? 

MINEHAHA. I wish you’d come in your livery. 

peTer. I don’t dare. Whenever I come to you, I must consider the master, be- 
cause he’d never allow me to come in my livery. 

MINEHAHA. Have you had to ride much since Friday? 


PETER. Woglinde’s the worst. Whenever I mount her, she always behaves as 
if nothing would please her more. But the more I tire her, the more spirit- 
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ed she becomes. So it’s always up and down for two or three hours. Then 
I’m like a sack of straw, with all the nerves pulled out of me. 

MINEHAHA. Do you wear leather breeches when you ride Woglinde? 

PETER. If you’d like me to come in my white leather breeches, you need only 
say so. I don’t like to ride unless I have the horse firmly between my 
thighs. 

MINEHAHA, With me, you don’t need to. Yet I believe that most horses would 
rather be ridden by good riders than by those that ride only on Sundays. 

PETER. When I come and say we two are going riding, Woglinde paws the 
ground, even though she knows my saddle is harder than the master’s, 
which has feathers on the straps. 

MINEHABA. I don’t want to hear any more about your Woglinde. 

PETER. You wrote that you were satisfied with me except for one thing, which 
you'd speak to me about because it took too much time to write and, be- 
sides, you were just then called to the drawing room. 

MINEHAHA. It’s true you're a nice fellow, and it’s a pity you're not a count, 
so you could come every evening, because I really like you. On the other 
hand, there’s still something in which you must improve. I'll tell you 
what it is this evening. It’s a trifle, and it’s the only thing you lack. 

PETER You won't believe, Minehaha, how grateful I am when you show me 
where my manners fall short. I’ve only to see the master to feel how 
much is still missing. But I don’t think I can do everything, and I believe 
that’s a sign I can learn. 


Both go off downstage left. 


SNOW WHITE, swinging herself. Soon they'll be married. At least it’s certain 
she can have him. Then they’ll have children, one after the other. —There 
he comes. 

ADALBERT enters the avenue from the right, all in black, in a shirt with 
a narrow stand-up collar, high-buttoned vest, turned-up trousers, black 
silk socks and black buckled shoes. There she is, swinging herself and 
waiting to see if I'll show up. I had a purpose in mind; I don’t know 
what became of it. I had a relapse—I no longer feel it. I had respect for 
myself. I no longer feel that. I don’t care what becomes of me. My luck’s 
run out. “Thy will, not mine be done.” I knew nothing more sacred than 
myself. —One idea remains to me: the cheaper I seem to be, the higher her 
price will be. The more highly I value myself, the cheaper she will be. 
I'll light a cigarette. 

He does so. 

If I come through all right, my haughty young ladies from society will 
come to me like lambs. —She’s too stupid to see why I’m lighting a 
cigarette. 

He goes off to the left. 


SNOW WHITE leaps out of the swing, undoes the skipping rope, and ex- 
amines herself from the ground up. My stockings have no holes. My 
dress has no spots. Are there circles under my eyes? 


Swinging the rope in the air. 
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If only he doesn’t take up with Melitta! 

She goes off downstage left. THEODOR and KADUDJA enter the avenue from 
the right. KADUDJA wears a bright violet chemise over white silk stock- 
ings with cherry red garters, violet shoes with black heels, and a white 
ribbon in her loose hair, THEODOR in a light brown stiff felt hat, dark, 
tightly buttoned Prince Albert, blue striped trousers and tasseled boots. 

KADUDJA, nestling close to him. For God’s sake, don’t let on. 

THEODOR, his arm around her waist. In three weeks I'll be married. 

KADUDJA. You shouldn’t have done it. 

THEODOR. Then this lavish sport will end. 

KADUDJA. The old woman has such a sharp eye. 

THEODOR, I’ll soon say goodbye. I still have to call on her today. 

KADUDJA. Why don’t you marry me? 

THEODOR laughs in her face. 
Is she so rich? 

THEODOR. Yes, in debts. 

KADUDJA. Oh dear! 

THEODOR. But—aristocratic. 

KADUDJA. Oh dear! 

THEODOR. Her father owes my father two hundred and fifty thousand marks. 
So my father said to her father, “If you don’t give your daughter to my 
son, I’ll attach your ancestral castle.” And that was that. 

KADUDJA. Does she love you? 

THEODOR. She has to. I haven’t asked her. But it makes me shudder, as though 
I'd bitten off the head of a rat. 

KADUDJA. Is she so ugly? 

THEODOR. On the contrary. She’s too pretty for me. I don’t like women that 
pretty. 

KADUDJA. Come sit on the bench. I have gooseflesh on my legs. 

They sit down on the marble bench in the rotunda. 
THEODOR. At least she has no money. That’s my only consolation. 
KADUDJA. Give me a dollar. 


THEODOR. You see, here I can be myself. Here, I don’t neea to ask what’s pro- 
per. 


KADUDJA. Take me on your knee. 
THEODOR. I have my best clothes on. 
KADUDJA. The bench is ice-cold. 


THEODOR. With the artificial person, one must always blow one’s nose before 
saying something. 


KADUDJA. You could afford to give me a dollar. I’m dreadfully poor. 


THEODOR. You’re only pretending. Look how your little eyes sparkle, how 
your little mouth turns up at the corners. 


KADUDJA. Is your wife prettier than I am? 
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THEODOR. She’s a nag, a scarecrow. You’re such a charming little angel. 

KADUDJA, pulling up her chemise, Haven't I grown beautiful? 

THEODOR. Aren’t you ashamed? You're just a common whore. I’d like to give 
you a kick right now. 

KADUDJA, pulling down her chemise. Nothing one can do will please you. 

PERUGINO, offstage. Figs, ladies—mandarin oranges!—candied dates! 

KADUDJA. There’s Perugino. Buy me a bunch of grapes. It would cost you 
twenty marks. 

PERUGINO enters the avenue downstage left, carrying on a strap over his 
shoulder a brightly colored basket full of fruit, candy, fans, powder boxes, 
etc. Grapes, olives, dates, my pretty miss!—Wouldn’t you like a love 
thermometer? Or a serpent from Paradise? 

KADUDJA. Buy me a mandarin orange! 

THEODOR. How much is it? 

KADUDJA. Ten pfennig. 

THEODOR. If I have some small change on me. 

PERUGINO. Miss Snow White in the white dress was presented with a silk 
handkerchief. Silk handkerchiefs! They come direct from China! 

THEODOR. Have you got a mandarin? 

PERUGINO. A mandarin?—Any one you want! They’re all the same price. 

To KADUDJA. 

Wouldn’t the lady be interested in Dr. Puslowsky’s tonic, patent number 
13765, patented without official sanction in all civilized countries, with 
testimonials in their own handwriting from the famous medical cele- 
brities Krafft-Ebing, Charcot and Mantegazza? 

KADUDJA shakes her head. THEODOR has selected an orange and pays for itt. 
Oranges, gentlemen and lovely ladies! Candied dates! Fresh figs! 

He sings. 

He seized me ’round the waist and laughed 

And whispered that it would not hurt... 

He goes off to the right. 


KADUDJA rises. Come into the sun a little while. 
THEODOR. I can’t stay much longer, though. 


They go off downstage left. 


ELISE enters the avenue downstage right. She wears her hair in pigtails, 
a gray bodice trimmed with dark blue ribbons, a calf-length black skirt, 
red stockings and black shoes. 


God in Heaven! —If only no one comes! —Almighty God! —Here’s 
where they go walking. —There’s a swing. —What will become of me! 
—O God, what will become of me, what will become of me! —They’ve 
nothing on but a chemise. —O God in Heaven, what will become of me! 
—They’ve seen me. —They have loose hair with a ribbon in it. —I’ll never 
be happy anywhere again. —The sun shines through the trees. —The 
sand is soft; one could walk on it barefoot. —If only someone would 
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come! In God’s name, this is the end of me! —God have mercy on me! 
—They’re going to the porch. —I can’t help myself. —Everything’s gone! 
Mother gone, beauty gone! —If only I can be happy! —There comes a 
couple; the man has a black sash. —This evening—then I want to sleep... 


FRANZISKA and GREGOR, arm in arm, enter the avenue from the right. 
FRANZISKA. Let’s go on by. 
GREGOR. Why, then? 
FRANZISKA. We can tell Madam. 
GREGOR. I’d just like to see her face. 
FRANZISKA. She’s big and handsome. 
GREGOR. She’s trembling. Let’s speak to her a bit. 
To EtIsE. Do you wish to enter service here? 
ELISE gases at him with big, sultry eyes. I can’t do anything else. 
GREGOR. I can’t blame you for that. I can’t do anything else, either. 
ELISE lowers her eyes and begins to tremble again. 
FRANZISKA, to GREGOR. Come on, come on. 
GREGOR, to ELISE. I didn’t say that to offend you. Perhaps you’re poor? 
ELISE, throwing him a shy glance. I'll jump into the river .. 
FRANZISKA. She doesn’t seem to have suffered from hunger. 
GREGOR. Only from love, then? 
ELISE threatens to give way at the knees. 
FRANZISKA. There we have it. 
GREGOR, Icading ELISE to one of the benches. 


That’s not so bad. It indicates a healthy constitution. No need to un- 
hook her corset. She isn’t wearing one. 


To ELISE, 
Be calm, girl. No one harms anyone here. Here one weeps only tears of 
joy. —But I will unbutton her bodice a bit... 
FRANZISKA has seated herself to the right of ELIse and observes her attentive- 
ly. She’s crying enough to last for a week. 
GREGOR. She has beautiful eyes. 
Opening ELIsE’s bodice. 
She’s steaming! —One can see it rise. —It’s entirely too tight for her. 
FRANZISKA. Let’s see. 
GREGOR. Magnificent! 
FRANZISKA. No wonder she was uneasy. 
GREGOR. I am, too... 
FRANZISKA. Has she had a child? 
GREGOR. Apparently not. 
FRANZISKA. No. 
GREGOR, to ELISE. Don’t cry, girl. Don’t cry. What’s your name? 
ELISE, in tears. Elise . . 
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GREGOR. Do you want us to get the old lady? —You can talk to her here with- MAD‘ 

out being disturbed. Why go on thinking useless thoughts! ELISE 
FRANZISKA. Take off her dress. MAD: 
GREGOR. No, no, we don’t want to embarrass her. 
FRANZISKA, Just to see. ELISE 
GREGOR. She’s already excited enough. She’d end up running away again. When MAD. 


she first wears your costume, her bashfulness will disappear of itself. | 
ELISE, drying her tears. Do you believe... } 


GREGOR. I can well imagine what the decision costs. Speak freely. I’m not pre- 
sumptuous enough to warn you to turn back. ELIS! 


ELISE, Do you believe... —_ 





FRANZISKA has lifted her chemise and fans ELIse’s breast. Dr. Puslowsky 
will ask her whether she’s come voluntarily or whether she’d not prefer to ; 
go back home. The government pays him extra for that. | “es 


ELISE. Do you believe—they’ll take me? MAD 


GREGOR. I certainly do. They’d have to be crazy not to. If you’re healthy and 
have no prejudices. 


To FRANZISKA. 
Don’t you thing so? 


ELIS 

FRANZISKA. Oh, yes, they’ll take her. MAD 

GREGOR. She’s young and blooming. Madam could wish for nothing finer. 

FRANZISKA, Besides, she’s very pretty. 

GREGOR, kissing ELISE. She has a pair of lips that make her decision understand- ELIS 
able to me. MAI 

ELISE, buttoning up her bodice. Where can I speak with the lady? 

GREGOR. Wait here and calm yourself a little first. We'll send her to you. 

FRANZISKA, There’s the old lady now. 

MADAM, entering stage left, very heated. All I need is vulgar people talking mss 
over their sordid stories! ne 
ELISE rises. 

What’s the meaning of this, Franziska! _ 

FRANZISKA, turning her back on MADAM. I didn’t let her in. sai 
Taking GREGOR’S arm. 

Come on! | 

MADAM. She didn’t let her in! 

GREGOR. I’d like to hear more of this. 

MADAM. The Baron will-excuse me, but what kind of rabble is running in here 
in broad daylight! 

To ELISE. 
Who let you in? 

FRANZISKA, to GREGOR. It’s always the same comedy. Come on. She prides her- ELI 
self on intimidating people. MA 


Both go off downstage right. 
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MADAM, throwing back her shoulders. What are you doing here! 

ELISE. I wanted to ask... 

MADAM. If you can steal away the Lord God’s day and dance around on the 
end of my nose! 

ELISE. O God in Heaven... 

MADAM. And when you’ve eaten me out of house and home, the authorities 
take me by the ears and scold about the dignity of man and Christian 
love, and the devil knows what expenses I have, when the person hasn’t 
brought so much as a stocking with her into the house! 

ELISE. Then I’ll go jump in the river... 

MADAM, Go where you will! There’s no place here for the likes of you. — 
Then I have to have the little innocent child chloroformed and wrapped 
up tight and put out of its misery with a loaded pistol! 

ELISE. No, no.. 

MADAM. Such, then, is the satisfaction I get! I’m fed up with scrimping 
and slaving to give other women hours of love and a comfortable family 
home, so that the pack of robbers can turn me over to the executioner 
and his knife when they’ve squeezed the last drops of blood from my 
veins. 

ELISE. I won’t be lazy... 

MADAM. And if someone comes tomorrow whose nose is not in the middle of 
his face, they'll pull such faces that his dinner comes up, and the poor boy 
won't ever look at himself again for the rest of his life! 

ELISE. Try me out... 

MADAM. I’ve tried out cooks, débutantes and piano teachers—nothing but 
snakes that I fed at my breast. For that matter, they’re all from the same 
tribe. I don’t deceive myself about that. Once they’ve let me examine 
their birth certificates, no more good can come of it. Then they lie and 
steal and dance hither and thither stark naked under the gallows itself. 

ELISE, pulling a document out of her pocket. Here’s my birth certificate .. . 

MADAM. Wh —what —What’s that? —Are you from the devil? —That’s your 
.. . Don’t stare a hole through my head! 

ELISE. Please, take me... 

MADAM. I should. . .? 

Taking the document. 

Let me have a look at your... 
Gazing fixedly at ELISE. 

birth certificate. 


Fastens a golden lorgnette on her nose and glances from the document 
to ELISE and back again. 


Hm—Elise Waldmiiller—born on the—hm—the fifth of May, 1877—Hm 
—that would make you—1877 to... 


ELISE. I’m nineteen . 
MADAM. How old are you? —Don’t lie to me! 
ELISE. I’m nineteen... 
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MADAM. Look me in the eye! —Are you in the family way? 
ELISE. No. 


MADAM. And so voluptuous? What do you have in mind? —Hm, I'll have 
you examined. I’m no longer so easily deceived. Don’t imagine that this 
is a lodging house for unmarried mothers. —One could swear, as she 
stands there, that she’d just fallen from a tree. 


ELISE. It’s only since spring that I’ve been so... 


MADAM, sticking the document in her bosom. God, O God, O God, how have I 
sinned that the Almighty punishes me with a soft heart! And every 
tramp finds it out at once! 


ELISE stands motionless and breathes heavily. MADAM turns back to her. 


But let me tell you this: if you drink your fill and scream bloody murder 
and receive fat returns and get touchy and bad-tempered, then we'll 
soon be through with each other. I take upon myself the responsibility for 
seeing to it that my guests leave me refreshed in body and soul, and come 
back as soon and as often as possible. And I am no respecter of persons. 
I treat everybody the same. What’s sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. But, if you intend to end up falling in love here and marry an 
old steady millionaire from under my nose, then you don’t even need 
to undress in the first place, because you and your charms will be tossed 
out again—straight off! 
ELISE. I won’t forbid anything to anyone. 


MADAM. That would be the day! Good Lord! Why should a girl forbid, when 
she has such an opportunity! You want to play the fine lady here? When a 
person has a business, he manages it himself. He doesn’t entrust pro- 
fitable projects to strangers. Do you believe the life here is for lilies 
of the field? If there’s anything you want to forbid, then hire yourself 
out as a lady’s maid! When my guests pay out their money, they know 
what for. You’re more likely to find blessed security with your cousins 
at home. 

ELISE. I'll do everything ... 


MADAM. And what a pair of goggle eyes—Almighty God! Whoever sees 
that will hang himself in the woods!—Jesus Maria, maybe you're not quite 
right in the upper story. 

ELISE. O merciful Heaven! ... 


MADAM. Now don’t start howling! —Tell me about your unhappy love affair 
some evening when the two of us are sitting alone. Remind me of it. 
Right now, I have trouble enough; I couldn’t listen properly. —And don’t 
start quarreling with the whole house right away. On the whole, they’re 
fine, upstanding girls and, as far as talent goes, none of them has occa- 
sion to look down on the others. I can put up with everything else, but, 
when someone quarrels, I lose my appetite and I’d just as soon lie right 
down and die. 

Turns and calls. 


Kadudja !——Scharolta!——-If only the poor creature hasn’t gone to Hell 
already ! 
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KADUDJA and SCHAROLTA come across the grass into the avenue. MADAM, 
to ELISE. 


If you show the necessary respect for the gentlemen, you'll notice that 
the life here is not as dreadful as—certain people maintain. 
To the girls. 
The doctor’s sitting upstairs writing a prescription a yard long. Take her 
up. If he has no objection, I’ll try her out. The doctor knows that I never 
decide on an engagement without his complete approval. 

SCHAROLTA. And then shall we give her a dress? 


MADAM. And then give her a dress. But first put her in the tub and soak her 
good, so we can see what shape she’s in. 


SCHAROLTA. What shall we put on her? 


MADAM. Well, just wait; I must think it over carefully first. Whatever will 
enhance her features most. 


To ELISE, 

Let’s see your eyes again. 

ELISE looks up and blushes. 

They’re green, big and green, and just about to fall out of her head. 


SCHAROLTA. How about a red dress and green stockings? 
MADAM. I’d rather sleep on it first. 

KADUDJA. But Melitta already wears red... 

MADAM. Melitta! —What’s the matter with you? 
KADUDJA. I didn’t sleep last night. 


MADAM. And your ears are red as fire—who has dared such impudence in my 
house? 


KADUDJA. It’s not my fault; he wanted to kill me. 
MADAM. Who, you slut? 
KADUDJA. Mr. Theodor... 


MADAM. He’ll make my acquaintance, the filthy beast! Every day he pushes 
his way in close to the cash-box to find out how things are going, and 
year in and year out not one miserable bottle of champagne does he send. 
And you, you sewer, you rasp, you vile, shameless whore, I'll teach you 
to behave. You'll no longer steal from my purse, behind my back, the 
money your bacon costs me. 


To ELISE. 


If you have similar schemes for cutting the throats of me and my cus- 
tomers, then say so right now. I have no need of another nail in my 
coffin. 


ELISE remains silent, trembling. 
SCHAROLTA. She does nothing for love. 


MADAM. One casts her pearls before swine and another hides her talent. It’s 
a dog’s life!—Dress her in cherry red! ... 


SCHAROLTA, And blue stockings? 
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MADAM. Are you mad? I should fatten blue-stockings? —Give her a cherry 
red dress and grass green stockings and rose-colored shoes. There’s a pile 
of used ones upstairs, And then tie a light green ribbon in her hair. But 
comb it out first. The doctor has weak eyes. Afterwards, bring her here. I 
wonder how much glory will then be left. 

ELISE follows SCHAROLTA and KADUDJA across the grass to the door of the 
house. MADAM, alone. 


Merciful Heaven—maybe the other one upstairs has already gone to her 
reward! Life’s a deplorable set-up. What’s the poor creature done to the 
Creator that He strikes her down in her finest years. She’s done only 
what He made her for! I can no longer believe in a heavenly Father. 
It’s too infamous. Who knows if anyone in the other world, dear God, 
will set before her what’s fit to eat. She’ll never find another mother like 
me, that’s certain. And now another one comes who wants me to help 
her. I can’t give the poor things bread unless they delight in the pleasure 
of others. If I had anything to say about it, I’d let everyone in the world 
have his pleasure for nothing. One can’t help feeling that way. But, with 
the world as bad as it is, each one embitters another’s bit of faith, and 
whoever has the fattest purse always has his way undisturbed. It doesn’t 
matter to me whether they work with their hands or their heads or with 
everything they have, with me, they at least don’t suffer from hunger. That 
would turn my every mouthful to poison. And how many young people 
starve themselves into consumption with their virtue, and their hair falls 
out in the very coffin to think that they’ve let slip the best things in life. 
God knows, I’ve never met anyone who regretted the sins of his youth. 
And how many respectable old gentlemen come day after day and sadly 
regret that they didn’t sin more when they were young. 
EDGAR, in a cyclist’s light costume, and black stockings of fil d’Ecosse 
white cloth shoes, a blue silk cap, comes riding into the avenue from the 
right, jumps off his bicycle and leans it against the trunk of a tree. 

EDGAR, Where are your girls? 

MADAM. Sir—I do not have the honor... 

EDGAR. My name... I should like . . . Are the ladies in the house? 

MADAM. May I see your ticket? 

EDGAR. I don’t have a ticket. If I can pay you here... 
Gropes in his pocket. 


MADAM. Then how did you get in? You should have had to present a pass 
to the cashier. 


EDGAR. There was an old man squatting by the door. He was asleep. 
His hand in his pocket. 
What’s the price? 
MADAM. Twenty marks—by the hour. But if you wish to stay overnight .. . 
EDGAR. If I stay overnight... 
MADAM. Fifty marks. But you could also take a subscription. That comes to 
three hundred marks for the month. 


EDGAR draws out his billfold and gives MADAM several banknotes. 
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That’s four hundred... 
EDGAR. I beg your pardon. 
MADAM, hiding the money in her bosom. 


That’s all right. That’s for a month and a half. Supper costs five marks 
a place setting. 


EDGAR, groping in his pocket. Ten marks . . . Probably all the ladies are en- 
gaged? 
MADAM. That will be corrected at dessert. —Please, make yourself at home. 
EDGAR. Where do I find the ladies? 
MADAM. Just a moment. I'll call them together at once. 
Pulls a silver whistle from her bosom and blows it. 
I already know which one you'll pick for yourself. 
EDGAR, I'll take the most beautiful, of course. 
MADAM. You'll take the fat Melitta. Come here to the rotunda. 
She goes left. 
EDGAR, following her. I'll take the one who pleases me most. 
MADAM. I hope that you do so. She wears a red dress. 
EDGAR. If she’s really as pretty ... 


MADAM. That’s a matter of taste. There are plenty of cyclists who could not 
endure her. 


EDGAR. Don’t imagine that I’ll let prescriptions be made for me. 
MADAM. Don't be anxious. Every man is, himself, prescription enough. 
EDGAR. There come two of them. 
MADAM, placing a garden chair in the middle of the rotunda. 
You wouldn’t take either of them, even if you were paid to. 


EDGAR, sitting down uneasily on the chair. If you have such hideous girls 
here... 


MADAM. Hideous girls? Every girl in God’s wide world is as beautiful as 
another. Fortunately, a gracious Heaven makes no distinctions. 


EDGAR. How sad that you take that view. 

MADAM. And, therefore, you'll choose the girl with the birthmark on her back. 

EDGAR, restlessly crossing one leg over the other. How can you say that? 

MADAM. I know my girls. 
SNOW WHITE, her skipping rope around her waist, and MINEHAHA, arm 
in arm, enter the rotunda from the left, bow to EDGAR and sit down on 
the marble bench. 

MINEHARA. I don’t think it’s nice of you. 

SNOW WHITE. I don’t let myself be bullied out of anything. 

MINEHAHA, It depends on who does it. 

MADAM, to SNOW WHITE. Brush your hair out of your eyes a bit. 


FRANZISKA comes running across the grass, bows to EDGAR and sits down 
next to SNOW WHITE. Here I am! 
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SNOW WHITE, holding back her hair with both hands, to MINEHAHA. 
Please, tie my ribbon for me. 
MADAM, to EDGAR, leaning on the back of his chair. Well, what do you say? 
EDGAR. Is that all of them? 
MADAM. Patience. 
FRANZISKA, looking around. Where’s the new girl gone? 
MADAM. Take care of yourself. You could have put on another pair of shoes. 
FRANZISKA. Those are grass stains. Besides, it’s no fun to promenade in the 
garden in satin shoes. 
MELITTA and REBEKKA, welking arm in arm along the avenue from the 
right, bow to EDGAR and sit down next to MINEHAHA. 
MINEHAHA ties SNOW WHITE'S white hair ribbon. 
Many people say that one can sense in advance if one will like someone. 


REBEKKA, pulling her bright green stockings tight and straightening her dark- 
green garters. They had to be mended in a hurry. 


MELITTA breathes deeply and throws back her head. 


It’s a wonder everything doesn’t burst with the heat! 
SCHAROLTA and KADUDJA come running out of the house across the grass, 
bow to EDGAR and sit down next to MELITTA. 


EDGAR, to himself. This is the loveliest rainbow I’ve ever seen. 
KADUDJA, to MADAM. Puslowsky has her under the microscope. 
SNOW WHITE, undoing her skipping rope. It’s too tight for me. 
SCHAROLTA. He’s never been so particular with anyone before. 
MADAM. Sit up straight! 


SCHAROLTA, throwing back her shoulders, to EDGAR. There you see something 
gorgeous. 


MADAM, to EDGAR. I’ve nothing more to offer you now. My house is a temple 
of joy and health. I sincerely hope that here in my house the gentleman 
will succeed in realizing the ideal of his dreams. 


She casts another searching glance at the girls and goes off downstage 
left. EDGAR, his handkerchief in his hand, looks the girls over from head 
to foot. 


REBEKKA, smiling at him. I know what pleases you. 
SNOW WHITE, smiling at him. Am I excited! 
SCHAROLTA, smiling at him. So young, and such a slow decision! 


FRANZISKA, smiling at him. He loves me, he loves me not, loves me, loves 
me not. He—He— 


EDGAR, throwing his handkerchief in mMetitTA’s lap. She has no birthmark. 


MELITTA jumps up with a shrie’ >f joy and throws herself on his neck. 
EDGAR, taking her about the wat... 


Where is your room... 
MELITTA, kissing him. Come, come .. . 


They hurry across the grass to the house. 
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SCHAROLTA, She’s done it again! 

SNOW WHITE. The old cow! 

KADUDJA. I expected better taste from such a handsome boy. 
REBEKKA. He mistook her rouge for the blush of innocence. 


FRANZISKA. Besides, it’s not easy for someone who isn’t used to it to judge 
by the dress alone. 


REBEKKA. He seems a little mad. 
SNOW WHITE. I thought so, too. There’s something strange about him. 


FRANZISKA, That happens to any man when he hasn’t made love for a long 
time. 


KADUDJA. But his equipment’s not bad. 

SCHAROLTA. Hm, I still have my doubts. When a man arrives in such an ex- 
cited state... 

FRANZISKA. He has beautiful hair. 

SNOW wuite. And his eyes! 

SCHAROLTA. At any rate, he’s not ugly. I’d like to have seen him. 

REBEKKA. Sharp bones! 

FRANZISKA. Him? Sharp bones? Didn’t you see his hands? The whole man’s 
revealed in the hand. 

MINEHAHA. How old do you think he is? 

FRANZISKA. Nineteen. 

REBEKKA, Twenty. 

SNOW WHITE. At the most! —He behaved like good society. 

KADUDJA. I don’t believe he saw me at all. 

SNOW WHITE. Well, you look like milk soup. 

KADUDJA. I’m tired, tired! 

FRANZISKA. That comes from not protecting your innocence! 

SNOW WHITE, He reminded me of Barbara Ubrik, or The Secrets of the Carme- 

lite Cloister at Cracow. What a man! With his hair brushed back and 
those eyes—I thought sure he’d draw his dagger and make me confess 
my sins. 
MADAM and DR. PUSLOWSKY enter the avenue from the left. 

MADAM. I won’t survive her, you'll see... 
To the girls. 
Please, go; go and see what that girl is doing inside. She’ll end up lying 
drunk in the cellar. Bring her here, so I can see whether she’s deceived 
me with her fine manners. 
FRANZISKA, SNOW WHITE, MINEHAHA, REBEKKA, KADUDJA and SCHAROLTA 
go away, across the grass. MADAM and DR. PUSLOWSKY, alone. 

DR. PUSLOWSKY. If only you don’t get indigestion. 

MADAM. I’m ready for anything now. 

DR. PUSLOWSKY. I thumped her whole body. It thundered as if a storm were 
coming on. She lay with her eyes wide open and stared at the ceiling. God 
knows what monsters the poor child’s benighted brain imagined. 
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MADAM. What would you think if I brought in the local shepherd. Would you MADA) 
be offended? DR. PU 
DR. PUSLOWSKY. Bring him in. Such nature men do no harm. Send him a pot- = 
ful of urine. He’ll show me up as the greatest dunce who ever laid a hand G 


on a maiden’s heart. He’ll cut off the dear child’s pubic hair with the 





sheep shears and bury it at midnight under the oak tree. That’s a harm- oe 
less expedient. In any case, no girl has died of it yet. Perhaps he'll also lay DR. PL 
a sack of snails on her belly and rub the gate posts with snake grease. I Si 
know how that song ends. I’ve already treated several cases of that kind at Ww 
your house. If the dear child’s not released from all her suffering by mid- Abe 
night, I’ll abandon practice to the shepherd tomorrow, and in future J tl 
will tend sheep. Your agitation is all that disturbs me. At least, take a 
stimulant whenever you go upstairs; otherwise, you risk being hounded for |; S) 
another two weeks by suicidal thoughts and shortness of breath. F 
MADAM. I brewed myself a Canadian toddy before dinner. Whenever I see a 
the girls’ little dresses flapping about their legs, my teeth begin to chatter : 
and I want more than anything else to sit on the kitchen stove . . . Minetta, ' 
Minetta! Four days ago she was still standing there on the seesaw, throw- THE (¢ 
ing orange peels at the Duke of Parma. He found her so charming, he ask- 
ed me every day to make him a present of her. Baron Lowenthal always | 
telephoned on the evening before . . | 
DR. PUSLOWSKY. For God’s sake, don’t excite yourself! You have the subtlest | 
nervous system I’ve encountered in my fifty years of medical practice. 
If I were to recommend anything to you, it would be a teaspoonful of | 
Pulvis Pectoralis Glykiritii Compositus Haemorrhoidarius Curellae vel | 
Hufelandti. Afterwards, say to yourself that you loved the poor creature 
so much because one learns something new from every new person, because 
after the best there always comes something better, and because she had the 
soft little fingers produced by the fatal germ concealed in her young body. 
MADAM. The good die young. Perhaps she might have been called to her re- ( 
ward even earlier. One dies because she must strangle in herself all the 
strength of her youth; another dies because she’s not prepared for the ™ © 
demands which today’s society makes on a young girl. You men have it | “3 
easy, your roles are assigned to you. You cannot imagine at all what the MADA 
muffled roar of a boundless passion is like, I 
DR. PUSLOWSKY. Dear lady, it’s not my fault that men are deplorable, nor that | SNOW 


women are sieves. To me, it seems unjust that the man still must pay for |} Map: 
his allotted privileges. Here’s what I'd do if I could decree the customs of | ' 
the world: when the young men are completely ripe, I’d have them display- 


ed in cages and send the young girls to cram at highschools and universities | wail 

till they’d learned enough to be able to support one. Have you seen the | ‘C4 
painting, “Those Who Buy the Gods of Love,” by Wilhelm von Kaul- | MAD. 
bach? 
MADAM. Is it in the National Museum? FRAN 
: 


DR. PUSLOWSKY. It is not in the National Museum. Nor will it be in the Na- 
tional Museum. It’s not patriotic enough. If you would like to have a MAD 
good look at it... 


Pulls his instrument case out of his pocket. 
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MADAM. Don’t trouble yourself. 


DR. PUSLOWSKY. Right next to the bichloride of mercury. Completely disinfect- 
ed... One could put it in any schoolgirl’s hand... 


Gives the picture to MADAM. 
MADAM, after she looks at it. Two hundred pounds ?—The artist was dreaming. 


DR. PUSLOWSKY. You can have it enlarged a hundred times and paper your 
salon with it. It will spur the ambition of your clients and imbue the ladies 
with respect ... 


MADAM. The gentlemen are rather vaguely rendered. One must distinguish 
them by their facial expressions. 


SNOW WHITE and SCHAROLTA, arm in arm, leading ELISE; behind them 
FRANZISKA, MINEHAHA, KADUDJA, and REBEKKA, holding each other around 
the waist, come across the grass. ELISE wears a cherry red chemise, dark 
green stockings, rose-colored shoes and a bright green ribbon in her 
loose hair. 


THE GIRLS, singing. 


I was a child of just fourteen, 

All innocence and purity, 

Till for the first time I had seen 

How sweet the joys of love could be. 

He seized me ’round the waist and laughed 
And whispered that it would not hurt— 
And up and up, with gentle craft, 

He raised my little underskirt. 

And since that day I love all men, 

The life of sweetest joy I’ve found, 
And when I cease to please them, then 
I’é just as soon be underground. 


DR. PUSLOWSKY. Those are unspoiled voices that have never fallen into the 
clutches of musical cut-throats. 


MADAM, absorbed in the sight of ELIsE. Look at this one!—Just look, if you 
please! —No, just look! 


SNOW WHITE. She’s a gorgeous girl! 

MADAM. No one would believe it! Poor little one! This .. . come to my heart! 
ELISE lets MADAM embrace her. 

DR. PUSLOWSKY. She comes of good parents. 

SCHAROLTA. She has a waist after all! 

MADAM, smothering ELISE with kisses. She has everything in the right place. 
—God, my angel! —Have you washed her, too? 


FRANZISKA. We put her in the tub, under the shower, and sprayed her from 
all sides, 


MADAM, stepping back. It makes one quite... 
MINEHAHA. She almost choked us up. 
MADAM, to ELISE. Turn around. —How does she look from behind? 
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ELISE puts her hands on her hips and turns on her heel. MADAM, to PUSLOW- 
SKY. 

What do you say? —Doesn’t the sight move you? —Your face is like a 
funeral... 

DR. PUSLOWSKY. I have something to tell you... 

MADAM. What, for God’s sake! 

DR. PUSLOWSKY whispers something in her ear. 
I don’t understand. 

DR. PUSLOWSKY whispers in her ear. 

I don’t understand. 

DR. PUSLOWSKY whispers in her ear. 

What?! 

DR. PUSLOWSKY. As true as I stand here! 

MADAM. This creature? ? 

DR. PUSLOWSKY puts his finger to his lips. Be reasonable! 

MADAM. But—that doesn’t exist! 

DR. PUSLOwSKY. Now I’ve seen everything! 

MADAM. She would be... 

To DR. PUSLOWSKY. 
You dreamed it! 

DR. PUSLOWSKY. At first I thought it was an hallucination. 

MADAM, to ELISE. Look me in the eye... 

DR. PUSLowsky. Ask her, in God’s name. 

MADAM. Are you still—I can’t get the word out. 

ELISE has turned dark red and begins to tremble. 

DR. PUSLOWSKY. You see. 

MADAM. I'll have a fit! 

SNOW WHITE, very seriously, to the other girls. She’s still a virgin. 

ELISE bursts into tears. 


DR. PUSLOWSKY, to ELISE. Pull yourself together. Be honest, my child. —Tell 
me, have you come here of your own free will? 
ELISE is silent. 


You'll have to tell me. —Speak as if to your mother. Has anyone forced 
you to come here? 


ELISE. No. 

sNow WuHiTE, She must stay! We won't let her leave! 

DR. PUSLOWSKY. Be quiet! No one may influence her free decision. 
To ELISE. 
Tell me frankly, have you come to this house of your own free will? 
ELISE ts silent. 


Courage! Take heart! I don’t ask whether you are here against your will. 
I ask if you are willing to be here. 
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w- ELISE. Yes. 
DR. PUSLOWSKY. That’s all I need to know. And now, please, tell us what 
ea gave you the idea. 
ELISE is silent. 
Who suggested the thought to you? 
ELISE. I couldn’t sleep. 
DR. PUSLOWSKY. Why couldn’t you sleep? 
ELISE is silent. 
Did the rattle of carriages disturb you? 
ELISE. No. 
| DR, PUSLowsky. Then what.kept you from sleeping? 
ELISE. Myself. 
DR. PUSLOWSKY. Yourself. Tell me, why didn’t you let yourself sleep in peace? 
ELISE. Before going to bed, I washed myself with ice-cold water ... 
DR. PUSLowSKY. And then? 
ELISE. Then I prayed. 





DR. PUSLOWSKY. Then you prayed. Naturally! Thy kingdom come. — And then? 
} ELISE is silent. 
Then you must have put on your nightgown? 
| ELISE. Yes. 


DR. PUSLOwSKY. And all that didn’t help? 
| ELISE. I had to take it off again... 
DR. PUSLOWSKY. Why did you have to take it off again? 
ELISE is silent. 
Was it buttoned at the top? 
( ELISE, No. 
DR. PUSLOWSKY. Had you put it on backwards? 
ELISE. I was too hot. 
DR. PUSLOWSKY. There we have it. —What made you so hot? 
ELISE is silent. 
Was there a bakery in the house? 


-Tell 


} ELISE. My mother was sleeping in the next room 
reed | DR. PusLowsky. Hm... Where was your father sleeping? 
ELISE. He’s dead. 


| DR, PusLowsky. That’s dreadful! —You loved him more than you did your 
mother? 


ELISE. Why do you ask... 


DR. PUSLOWSKY. It’s only natural. —But your mama, she was alive? 


11? } ELIsE. I climbed out the window. 
DR. PUSLOWSKY. In your nightgown? 
will. ELISE. Without .. . 


} DR. PUSLOWSKY. You could have caught a nice case of rheumatism. 
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ELISE. I sat on the porch. 

DR. PUSLOWSKY. To sleep? 

ELISE. I cried... 

DR. PUSLOWSKY. Because of your father? 

ELISE. Because I was alone... 

MADAM, Has such a thing ever been heard of ? —No, has such a thing ever 
been heard of? 


DR. PUSLOWSKY, to ELISE. Don’t be afraid. Tell everything. 
ELISE. There was a knothole in the wall... 

DR. PUSLOWSKY. What did you see? 

ELISE. There was a cork stuck in it... 

DR. PUSLOWSKY. And so you ran into the garden? 

ELISE. I pulled it out... 

DR. PusLowsky. And stuck your finger through? 


ELISE lifts her skirt and covers her face. 


REBEKKA. She'll be wonderful! 

DR. PUSLOwSKY. What a pair of legs she has! —A pair of legs! 

MADAM. Tell your patients about it. Tell them—they are long and slender. 

DR. PUSLOWSKY. From the side—yes. —From the front they are broad. 

SCHAROLTA. And hips! 

ELISE drops her skirt, sobbing. I put the sheet in my mouth; I had to scream; 
then my mother came and asked what was the matter. I said I couldn’t 
sleep. She said I should count to a thousand. 

FRANZISKA. Mine said that, too! 

MADAM. Shut your mouth! 

FRANZISKA. It doesn’t help. 

MADAM. Maybe you were once a virgin, too? 

DR. PUSLOWSKY, fo ELISE. Don’t let yourself be distracted. How high did you 
count? 

ELISE. To ten. And then—then someone came—I don’t know—I only felt— 
but always—when—when—then. . 

DR. PUSLOWSKY. Then he must have got there pretty fast? 

ELISE. Then I opened my eyes. 

DR. PUSLOWSKY. Damn it! 

ELISE. Desire seized me. I ran into the garden and climbed the apple tree. I 
sat there all night long... 

DR. PUSLOwsKY. And no one came and shook it? 

ELISE. In the morning, I went back to my room. I felt like another person. 
When my mother went to market, I held my hands in front of my eyes and 
ran here. 

MADAM. Thank God! It’s horrible to think that such a fine girl might fall into 

the hands of some dirty cobbler or tailor who’d make her scrub the stairs 

and make her so unhappy she’d go out of her mind. 
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DR. PUSLOWSKY. Many are called but few are chosen. Two-thirds of my lady 
patients suffer from having missed their calling. If they only knew what 
good intentions Heaven has. 

MADAM kisses ELISE and dries her tears. Now be glad, my darling, that you’ve 
escaped with only a scare. And bear in mind that there is only one way in 
this world to be really happy, and that is to do everything you can to make 
others as happy as possible. 

DR. PUSLOWSKY. She’ll find out where her strong point lies. It’s the same with 
our poet, Eoban. One can’t tell him how to write. True art must develop 


entirely from within. Everything else, no matter how well it conforms 
to the rules, is nothing but prostitution. 


MADAM, drying her cyes, to the girls. Now, show her our park. But don’t fool 
around and get yourselves heated. That does you no good, —But what 
are our fine gentlemen up to? 


FRANZISKA. They’re lying on the divans in the parlor and resting. 
MADAM. It’s nice of them to rest a little. They can use it. Meanwhile, I'll 
go up again and look in on our dear little patient. 
To PUSLOWSKY. 
Give me your arm. 
MADAM and DR. PUSLOWSKY go off downstage right. 
REBEKKA, to ELISE. But, surely, it’s not true that you’ve never loved? 
ELISE. Yes, it is! 
KADUDJA. You’ve never had a sweetheart? 
ELISE. No. 
FRANZISKA. You’ve never gone out alone in the evening? 


ELISE. I had one once. But he only kissed me and sometimes reached under 
my skirt. 


SNOW WHITE, I’d have taught him something! 

ELISE, He loved me too much. 

FRANZISKA. You should have sat on his knee. 

MINEHAHA. Didn’t it excite you when he reached under your skirt? 

ELISE. Sometimes I felt something, but I still didn’t know anything. It’s only 
since spring that it’s been so bad, and by then he was already gone. 

SNOW WHITE. Didn’t he marry you after he reached under your skirt? 

ELISE. He couldn't. 

MINEHAHA. Was he already married? 

ELISE. He was an idiot! 

REBEKKA. Oh, that’s disgusting ! 

FRANZISKA. The poor child! 

ELISE. He was so glad when I came. I was the only one he talked to. 

SNOW WHITE. When a man really loves a woman, he doesn’t wait to ask her. He 
simply gets her pregnant. 

KADUDJA. I was chloroformed. 
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REBEKKA. I’d been swimming. It was evening. I was standing on the bridge. 
Then someone came and said he had chocolate in his room. My hair was 
still wet. 

KADUDJA. When I woke up, I had to vomit. Otherwise, I felt nothing at all 
until I was expecting. 

MINEHAHA, I was sleeping in a room next to someone in Switzerland. Papa and 
Mama were still in the dining room. I knocked on the wall and asked what 
time it was. He said it would soon strike twelve. 

FRANZISKA. We had a big black poodle. I had to walk him every evening. He 
always had a rendezvous. And so did I. 

ELISE. My mother always kept me home. Otherwise, I wouldn’t have had to 
think about it day and night. 

SNOW WHITE. Weren’t you afraid? 

ELISE. Not at all. Will the gentlemen be sleeping long? 

SNOW WHITE. We eat with them in the evening. 

FRANZISKA. I must say, I was really disappointed. 

MINEHAHA. So was I. 

SNOW WHITE. I had imagined it would be much more beautiful. 

SCHAROLTA. I was here a whole year before I felt anything. It had always been 
like that. 

ELISE. It’s cold. I’m shivering. 

REBEKKA. We'll make her warm. 

ELISE, retreating. No, no... 

REBEKKA. I’m sure she’s no longer a virgin! 

SNOW WHITE. Come, sit down. 

ELISE. I’m going to the swing. It’s sunny there. 

FRANZISKA. She'll be amazed! 

EOBAN, a harp on his back, enters the avenue from the right. 

SNOW WHITE, clapping her hands. Eoban! Eoban! 

REBEKKA. There’s Eoban! 

The girls make a circle around him, 

FRANZISKA. Where were you all the time, Eoban? We were longing to see you 

yesterday afternoon. 


EOBAN sits down on a bench in the center of the avenue, takes the harp be- 
tween his knees and tunes the strings. 


Where was I yesterday? —Yesterday afternoon I was at the fair in 
Wolkental. 
REBEKKA, Were there many gentlemen at the fair? 
EOBAN. Far from enough for all the beautiful ladies. 
MINEHAHA. A whole week you’ve let us yearn for you! 
SNOW WHITE. All of us already know your last song by heart. 
EOBAN. “I was a child of just fourteen”? 
KADUDJA. Even Perugino sings it. He made a copy for himself. 
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FRANZISKA. Sing “Softly as an elf” for us! 

REBEKKA, You look so solemn, Eoban. Where did you get the beautiful coat? 

EOBAN strums a prelude and sings. 

“Forsake the gloom in my breast, my Song! 
Sing of life in the light! —Ha! —Ha! —Ha! —Ha! —” 

SCHAROLTA. Did you compose that yourself? 

EOBAN. It was opus one. I wrote it in our garden under the mulberry tree. 
In the evening I sang it to my Elfriede . 

SNOW WHITE. Don’t cry, Eoban. Sing us the song about chastity ... 

MINEHAHA. “Whate’er a man may wish to buy. . .” 

FRANZISKA. “Softly as an elf she slips in with him to lie...” I know half 
of it already. 

EOBAN. All last night I sat under the beech trees. 

REBEKKA. Did you have a rendezvous? 

EOBAN. I had no rendezvous. I composed a song. 

SNOW WHITE. Sing it to us later. First, sing: 

“Whate’er a man may wish to buy 
To end my want and misery .. .” 

THE GIRLS. Please, dear Eoban! 

EOBAN. But where are our young cavaliers? 

FRANZISKA. They’re lying inside, gathering fresh energy for us. Let them 
sleep. When they wake up, they’ll want to hear nothing but filthy songs 
again. You can sing enough for them this evening. Now, sing the song 
of chastity for us. Here’s someone who hasn’t heard it yet. 


REBEKKA. We'll draw lots to see who gives Eoban a kiss. 
SNOW WHITE. Let the new girl give him a kiss. 
Pushing ELIsE forward. 
Look, Eoban, there’s something for you. 
EOBAN. Sapristi, where did you get this treasure! 
SNOW WHITE. Quick, girl, give Eoban a kiss. 
ELISE embraces and kisses EOBAN. 


EOBAN, taking her on his knee. It’s not really some fantastic illusion? —Ador- 
able woman —the times! The times! 


MINEHAHA. And now, the song of chastity! 
EOBAN, kissing ELISE profusely. This is the sunshine of Austerlitz! 
SNOW WHITE, to ELISE. That’s enough now, or his voice will break. 
ELISE rises and wipes her mouth. 
EOBAN. Sit here at my feet, child, and look at me. 
ELISE sits down in the sand in front of EOBAN, her legs folded under her. 
FRANZISKA. But, now, get on with it, before our tormentors come. 
EOBAN. I don’t know if I can remember it. 


SCHAROLTA. “Whate’er a man.. .” 
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EOBAN sings to the harp. 


“Whate’er a man may wish to buy 
To end my want and misery, 
Never, even though I die, 
Will I give up my chastity!” 
Onward flees the shiv’ring maiden, 
Without shelter, without bread, 
Dread alone is her companion, 
Her one hope to join the dead. 
Then flicker dimly the lanterns, 
By wint’ry winds they’re blown; 
Of all the stars in the heavens, 
There’s not a one that’s shown. 


Going on, without direction, 

Then she sees, as best she can, 

At the nearest intersection 

Stands a serious young man. 

To his feet upon that place 

Then she falls without a sound, 

Holds his legs in close embrace, 

And the man, amazed, looks down: 
“Tf you’re by Mankind deserted, 
Come to my lodgings with me; 
All streets are now perverted 
To bestiality.” 


And she follows where he’s leading, 
Staying shyly in the rear; 

He for nothing sweeter’s pleading, 
Does not try to bring her near. 
When they reach their destination, 


And he’s turned the lamp down low, 


Then a quiet conversation 
Soon begins within its glow: 
“T had a lot of chances 
Of shelter for the night, 
But with them came advances 
That made me shake with fright.” 


“Far from me be the temptation,” 
Says the serious young man, 

“To exploit your situation, 

But I'll do what good I can.” 
With her tears no longer flowing, 
Tea and sausage he prepares; 

In the morning, as she’s going, 

He for her a dollar spares. 

She takes it with quiet submission 
And finds, ere the sun is down, 
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An ironer’s modest position 
In a laundry in the town. 


Oh, but how the days are passing 
And the nights all joyless fade; 
Forces in her blood are massing, 
Fitful sleeps the gentle maid. 
Always must she be recalling 
Him who friendly aid allowed, 
Always must her head be falling 
In the cheerful girlish crowd. 

And then one evening at nine, 

Held -back no more, 

She runs all alone 

Up to his door. 


He has not as yet returnéd, 
So beneath his bed she creeps, 
’Til his homeward step’s discerned, 
When with joy her spirit leaps. 
But she stays there, silence keeping, 
Til, at last, he goes to bed 
And quite soon is deeply sleeping ; 
Then she first lifts up her head. 
Softly as an elf she 
Slips in with him to lie: 
“Oh, may God help me—— 
Yours am I.” 


Then he sits upright, uncertain, 
With his head at first awhirl, 
Holds the pillow up for curtain 
When he sees the naked girl. 
“No, I’ll not have you surrender; 
Though it’s well you trust in me! 
But do not your gifts now tender, 
For tomorrow’s bride you'll be.” 

With but a week of waiting, 

Up to the altar she’s led. 

No song have I relating 

How happily she wed. 


ELISE has burst into convulsive sobbing at EOBAN’S feet. 


CURTAIN 
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NOTES 


Although Frank Wedekind’s one-act play,’Der Kammersinger (Septem- 
ber, 1897), in which he appears disguised as a seventy-year-old composer who 
has failed to obtain performances of his operas, was the first to be produced 
—with immediate success, he had already written and published at least four 
pantomimes (ballets)—Die Floéhe, oder Der Schmerzenstanz (1892); Beth- 
el (1893-94); Der Miickenprins (1894-95); and Die Kaiserin von Neu- 
fundland (1897)—and six plays—Elins Erweckung (a long first-act) and 
Der Schnellmaler, oder Kunst und Mammon (1887); Die junge, Welt oder 
Kinder und Narren (1889) ; Friithlings Erwachen (1890-91) ; Der Liebestrank, 
oder Frits Schwigerling (1891-92); Die Biichse der Pandora, eine Monstre- 
tragddie (1892-95), which was later expanded to form Erdgeist and its sequel, 
Die Biichse der Pandora; and the present fragment. 

The play presented here is only the first act, entitled “The Garden of Love” 
(“Der Liebesgarten”), of a projected four-act play, the whole of which was 
to bear the title The Solar Spectrum (Das Sonnenspektrum). This first act 
was begun as early as April, and was completed in late summer, of 1894. 
While it is not the complete realization of the vast “Idyll from Modern Life” 
which Wedekind had planned, it nevertheless presents a complete action, the 
initiation of Elise, which is structurally and thematically so musically treated 
that it is as fully closed and independent as any one movement of a sonata 
or symphony. 

This movement-like treatment of the individual acts of a play had already 
been employed in several scenes of Erdgeist and Die Biichse der Pandora 
was later unusually effective in all four scenes of the one-act play, Musik 
(1906), and in the “Family-Trilogy” of one-act plays (1910)—Jn allen Sat- 
teln Gerecht, Mit allen Hunden gehetst, and In allen Wassern gevaschen 
—which were later revised and joined as Schloss Wetterstein, and appears in 
its most severe form in the verse-dialogue, Uberfiirchtenichts (1913-14). In 
this first act of The Solar Spectrum, Wedekind presents the single theme, 
the life of the prostitute in a bordello, with a structure closely resembling 
that of the monothematic sonata form so characteristic of Haydn. 


OUTLINE OF THREE UNFINISHED ACTS 
[untitled] 
ACT it 


Stage left—the rear of the house, with a veranda; on both sides, 
columns with cyclamens; in the middle of the back wall, doors to 
the interior, and in front of them, a wide podium. Stage right—stairs 
leading down to the garden; in the background, a colonnade, and, in 
the distance, the sea. 


ScENE I 
The Garb of Innocence 


Franziska and Elise are dressing in their room. Melitta enters and re- 
counts her experience with Edgar. Then Rebekka comes to call for them. 
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ScenE II 


Solomon’s Key 


ziska, with mandolin, provide music. 


Kadudja does a belly-dance. 








The girls, all in white, hang up colored lanterns. Doctor Puslowsky, ad- 
miring the beauty of the evening, remembers that he must test the curtain 
for the evening’s performance. People gather. Rebekka, with guitar, and Fran- 


Scharolta dances a czardas, while the gentlemen make critical remarks; 
Minehaha does a skirt-dance and sings three verses of “Yankee Doodle”; 


A prologue, spoken by Madam, explains the purpose. of the playlet to 
follow, and the meaning of its title, Solomon’s Key. The playlet will show 


how any girl may be seduced in ten to twenty minutes. It is in five scenes, 


as follows: 
| Scene i 
| Snow White appears as a virgin, seated at a spinning wheel. Her 
virtue bores her, and time is running out; she must have a love affair. 
Melitta enters as a chaste but ardent boy, who throws himself at her 
feet and tries to kiss her. But he takes flight when she resists him 
strenuously. 
Scene ii 

The virgin smashes her spinning wheel and takes up poetry (Goe- 
the’s Faust), hoping thereby to become more interesting to men. 
Melitta returns as an educated youth who wishes to seduce her, but 
is capable only of flirting and reading his poems to her. The virgin is 
profoundly disappointed. 


Scene iii 
The virgin takes singing lessons. Melitta appears as a love-starved 
/ young man (Wedekind), who forthrightly seeks satisfaction of his 
desire. The virgin’s resistance grows weaker, and she makes affec- 
tionate advances, but, unluckily, his desire leaves him too soon. 


Scene iv 
The virgin emancipates herself and studies medicine. Meanwhile, 


the man (Melitta) has visited a bordello to prepare himself, but 
\ feels disgusted and goes away. 


Scene v 
The virgin becomes a nun, and renounces everything; she ts not 
permitted so much as a kiss. This costs her a terrific effort. The 
man returns as father-confessor, opens his cassock and “applies the 
| panacea”; i. e., he lets her feel “Solomon’s key” while he kisses her. 
He soon overcomes her resistance. 


Scene III 
[untitled] 








Everyone dresses for dinner. 
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SceENE IV 
The Virgin 


The banquet. Theodor misbehaves and is thrown out. Another man joins 
the _ompany. Elise is caressed by Heinrich and goes into ecstasy. General 
drunkenness. Madam breaks up the party and sends everyone to bed. 


ACT III 
Parricide 


A man with his girl in a small bedroom; door on the right, curtained 
toilet cabinet on the left; upstage, a broad, low bed and, above it, a crude 
fresco-painting of a mythological subject. Kisses, conversation, undressing, 
a little coaxing, repeated gratification, “Good night.” The police come and 
pull the man out of bed. He has murdered his father. 


ACT IV 
The Specter 


An indoor pool, surrounded by columns. The girls are taking their morn- 
ing bath and telling their experiences of the previous night. The body of 
Minetta, who has died, is brought in on a litter. Nuns wash her and prepare 
her for burial. Then they sit on the ends of the bier and talk. Afterwards, 
they lift her up and carry her out again. There is a knock. Although the girls 
cry out repeatedly, “Come in,” no one enters. Elise is sent to see who is 
there. She screams when she opens the door; there is a ghost outside! 
Should she let it in? The girls all say “Yes,” and the ghost flits inside. 


(Wedekind’s own musical settings for the several songs, which could not 
be published here, are available from the translators. [Ed.]) 
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Farce 


By VsEVOLOD MEYERHOLD 


“Mystery in the Russian Theatre” is the title given by Benois to one of 
his “Letters on Art.”’ One might think that in this article he is discussing a 
production of one of Aleksei Remizov’s plays written in the style of a medieval 
mystery play. Or, perhaps, Scriabin has already realized one of his dreams, and 
Benois is hastening to announce to the public the greatest event on the Russian 
stage—the appearance of a new theatrical form reviewing the mystic rites of 
ancient Greek culture. 

It seems that neither Remizov nor Scriabin has written a mystery; accord- 
ing to Benois the Moscow Art Theatre has produced a mystery with its per- 
formance of The Brothers Karamazov. But just what characteristics of the 
medieval mystery plays could be found in the performance of The Brothers 
Karamazov? Perhaps here the purified ancient Greek mysteries were com- 
bined with the visual edification of the medieval mystery play? 

In Dostoevsky’s novel the traits of purification and edification are present, 
but they are contained in the ingenious structure of thesis and antithesis: 
God and the devil. These two inseparable elements of the novel are to be found 
in Zossima and the Karamazovs, the symbol of divinity and the symbol of the 
devil. 

On the stage, the center of gravity in the development of the plot is 
shifted to Dimitri. In transforming Dostoevsky’s novel into a play, the in- 
tricate interrelationships of Zossima, Aliosha, and Ivan have been lost. 
The Brothers Karamazov becomes simply the dramatized plot of the novel, or 
more accurately—several chapters from the novel. Such a transformation is 
not only a sacrilege against Dostoevsky, but also against the idea of the 
authentic mystery play (if the directors wanted to make this production into 
a mystery play). 

If one is to expect a “mystery” from the Russian theatre, who but Rem- 
izov or Scriabin would write it? But the question is, has the time arrived? 
And here is another question: Is the theatre ready for a “mystery”? 

Scriabin in his first symphony sang a hymn to art as religion. In his third 
symphony he revealed the force of the liberated spirit. And in his Poem of 
Ecstacy® man is seized with joy at the realization that he has passed the thorny 
path, and that the hour of creation has arrived. In each of these works Scria- 
bin gathered valuable material which might be used for a majestic ritual 
called a “mystery,” where music, dance, light, and the intoxicating scent of 
wild flowers combine into a single work.’ Realizing how miraculously fast 
Scriabin has passed from his first symphony to his Prometheus, one can say 
with assurance that he is ready to present a “mystery” to the public. But if 
Prometheus has not united the contemporary audience into a single commu- 
nity, will Scriabin want to present a “mystery”? Not without reason does 
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the author of Promethus long for the banks of the Ganges. He has not yet 
found an audience for a “mystery.” He has not yet gathered around himself the 
initiated and faithful. 

I am convinced that until the writers of contemporary mysteries break 
their ties with the theatre and leave the theatre entirely, the mystery play 
will only hinder the theatre, and the theatre the mystery. 

Andrei Bely is right. Analyzing the contemporary symbolical theatre he 
comes to the following conclusion: “Let the theatre remain the theatre, and 
the mystery remain the mystery.” He clearly sees the danger in mixing these 
two opposing types of performance. And recognizing that a rebirth of the real 
mystery play is impossible in our age of religious inertia, Andrei Bely hopes 
“that the traditional theatre will be revived on its own modest merits.” 

The revival of the traditional theatre is hindered by the public itself 
which has formed an alliance with the so-called dramatists—those playwrights 
who transform literature for reading into literature for the theatre. In the 
public’s mind there is already enough confusion about the theatre. And Benois, 
by calling the performance of The Brothers Karamazov a mystery, creates only 
greater confusion. 

Certain lines in Benois’ article give the key, if not to what he meant by 
a mystery, then at least to an understanding of his relationship to the theatre. 
Benois writes: “And so I repeat that the Moscow Art Theatre, as well as 
Dimitri, is incapable of lying.” And further on: “The Comédie Frangaise has 
found success, and so may Reinhardt and Meyerhold, in illusion and ‘caboti- 
nage’; this is foreign to the Art Theatre.” 

Benois gives a negative meaning to the word “cabotinage.” He thinks the 
people concerned with reforming the contemporary stage deceive the public by 
inventing some fiction about a regenerated theatre. Only the Moscow Art 
Theatre, Benois thinks, “is incapable of lying.” He considers “cabotinage” an 
evil in the theatre. To those “incapable of lying” (the directors of the Art 
Theatre) illusion and “cabotinage” are foreign. 

However, what is the theatre without “cabotinage,” and what is this “ca- 
botinage” which Benois hates? Cabotin was a wandering comedian. He was a 
relative of the mimes, histriones, jugglers. Cabotin possessed a miracle-work- 
ing acting technique. Cabotin was the upholder of the tradition of the authen- 
tic acting art. With his assistance the western theatre (the seventeenth-cen- 
tury Spanish and Italian theatre) attained its greatness. Benois is delighted 
with the renaissance of the mystery play on the Russian stage, but writes 
scornfully about “cabotinage”; whereas even mysteries sought the assistance 
of the “cabotins.” The “cabotin” appeared wherever performances were given, 
and the producers of mystery plays expected him to help with all the diffi- 
cult tasks of a mystery. From the history of the French theatre we know that 
an interpreter in a mystery play found it impossible to solve his problems with- 
out the aid of a juggler..At the time of Philip le Beau a farce about the im- 
proper pranks of Renard, the Fox, suddenly appeared among religious plays. 
And who could play this farce except the “cabotin”? With the gradual de- 
velopment of processional mystery plays new subjects appeared which de- 
manded more and more technique from the actors. Only the “cabotin” could 
solve the most complicated problems of a mystery play. So we can see 
that “cabotinage” was not alien to the mystery plays, and that the “cabotin” 
played an important role in their development. 
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As the mystery play gradually included the popular elements of miming it 
was forced to leave the church; first the pulpit, then the porch and graveyard, 
and finally it passed into the market place. Wherever the mystery play tried to 
make an alliance with the theatre, it had to rely on miming elements, and as 
soon as it became allied to the actor’s art, it ceased to be a mystery play. 

Probably it is always true that—no “cabotin,” no theatre; and vice versa— 
as soon as the theatre rejects the fundamental laws of theatricality, then it 
feels capable of existing without “cabotins.” 

For Benois, evidently, the mysteries can help save the Russian theatre from 
decline, but “cabotinage” only harms the theatre. I think the reverse is true: 
the mystery play, which Benois describes, is harmful to the theatre, and “ca- 
botinage” might save it. In order to rescue the Russian stage from becoming 
a slave to literature it is necessary to return to the stage the cult of “caboti- 
nage.” 

But how can this be done? 


First of all, I think, one must study and revive those former theatres 
in which the cult of “cabotinage” reigned. 


Our playwrights are totally ignorant of the laws of the authentic theatre. 
Instead of the old vaudeville* of the nineteenth-century Russian theatre, we 
have brilliant dialectics, pidces a thése, realistic plays, and plays of mood. 

The novelist is reducing the number of descriptive passages and, for the 
liveliness of the story, increasing the characters’ dialogue, until he finally in- 
vites his reader to pass from the library into the auditorium. Does the 
novelist need the services of the “cabotin”? Of course not. The readers them- 
selves can come onto the stage, assume parts, and read aloud to the audience 
the dialogue of their favorite novelist. This is called “a harmoniously perform- 
ed play.” A name is quickly given to the reader-transformed-into-actor, and a 
new term, “an intelligent actor,” is coined. The same dead silence reigns in the 
auditorium as in the library. The public is dozing. Such immobility and 
solemnity is appropriate only in a library. 

To transform the novelist who is writing for the stage into a playwright, 
he should be compelled to write a few pantomimes. A good “antidote” to the 
superfluity of words! But the playwright need not fear that he will have no 
opportunity to speak. He will be allowed to give words to the actor, but only 
after the scenario has been written. When will the following law be added to 
the commandments of the theatre—words in the theatre are only a design on 
the canvas of motion? 

Somewhere I read that the “drama in reading is mainly dialogue, con- 
troversy, intense dialectic. Drama on stage is mainly action, intense struggle. 
Here words are only overtones of action, so to speak. They must involuntarily 
burst from the actor who is caught by the elemental motion of the dramatic 
conflict.” 

The organizers of medieval mystery ceremonies recognized perfectly well 
the magic power of the pantomime. The most touching scenes in the French 
mystery plays of the late fourteenth and the early fifteenth centuries 
were always dumb shows. The movements of the actors explained the subject 
matter of the show much better than profuse discourses in verse or prose.® It 
is instructive to note that as soon as the mystery play passed from the dry 
rhetoric of religious ceremonies to a new form of action filled with emotional 
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elements (first to the miracle play, then to the morality, and finally to the 
farce)—then immediately pantomime and the juggler appeared on stage. 

Pantomime shuts the mouth of the rhetorician whose place is on the ros- 
trum and not in the theatre; and the actor proclaims the self-sufficiency of the 
acting craft—the expressiveness of gesture and bodily movement. The juggler 
demands for himself a mask, plenty of rags for a bright costume, plenty of 
balloons, feathers, and bells, plenty of everything that lends brilliance and 
noise to the performance. 

Although the organizers of religious performances were pious, they never- 
theless presented three nude girls as sirens at the festivities for the entry of 
Louis XI; at the entry of Queen Isabelle of Bavaria, in the midst of a religious 
setting, the good burghers enacted the great battle of King Richard against 
Saladin and the Saracens; at the entry of Queen Ann of Bavaria, an actor 
appeared addressing the crowd with a prologue in verse. Each of these ex- 
amples shows the important role played by “cabotinage” in the spectacles. 
Processions, battles, prologues, parades, even mystery plays could not forego 
these elements of true theatricality. 

The beginning of the theatre must be sought in just such periods of high- 
ly developed “cabotinage.” It would be a mistake to think that the theatre in 
the Hospital of the Holy Trinity,’ for example, originated from mystery 
plays. No. It originated among the street mimes at the festive entries of kings. 

At present most stage directors are turning to pantomimes and prefer 
this kind of theatre to spoken drama. This is not mere chance, nor is it just 
a matter of taste. Nor are the directors trying to cultivate this genre because 
a very special charm is hidden in the pantomimes. In reconstructing the theatre 
of former times, the modern director finds it necessary to begin with panto- 
mimes because in staging these wordless plays the primary force of the theatre 
is revealed to the actors—the power of masks, gestures, movements, and plot. 

Mask, gesture, movement, and the plot are ignored completely by the 
modern actor. He has lost all connection with the tradition of the great mas- 
ters of the acting art. The modern actor has been transformed into an “in- 
telligent reader.” “The play will be read in costume and make-up” could be 
written on our programs. The new actor plays without mask and juggling 
technique. The mask is replaced by make-up which has to reproduce accurately 
the features of the face as it is in real life. The modern actor does not need 
the juggler’s technique because he never “acts” but only “lives” on the stage. 
He does not understand “acting,” the theatre’s magic work, because an imitator 
is not capable of improvisation based on technique. 

The cult of “cabotinage,” which I am sure will come back with the res- 
toration of the traditional theatre, will help the modern actor understand 
the fundamental laws of theatricality. 

The restorers of old scenarios, deriving their knowledge from forgotten 
theories of scenography, from old theatrical chronicles and iconography, are 
attempting to make the actor believe in the strength and importance of acting. 

Just as the novelist interested in a certain style reconstructs the past from 
old chronicles which he embellishes with his own fantasy, so the actor from 
material gathered for him, can recreate the craft of the forgotten comedians. 

Enthusiastic over the simplicity, the refined nobility, and the great artistry 
of the old yet eternally new acting methods practiced by the histriones, mimi, 
atellani, scurrae, jaculatores, and ministrelli, the actor of the future can and 
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must (if he wants to remain an actor) coordinate his emotions and his crafts- 
manship within the traditional framework of the theatre. 

Whenever the rival of old styles is mentioned, one always hears how bor- 
ing it is for the modern playwright to be forced to compete with the old- 
fashioned Cervantes intermedia, Tirso de Molina dramas, or Carlo Gozzi tales. 
If the modern playwright does not want to follow the traditions of the old 
theatre, if, for a time, he leaves the theatre which seeks its regeneration 
from the past, then the modern theatre will be benefited. The actor who is 
bored with practicing his trade in defunct plays will soon want not only to 
act, but even to compose for himself. In this way the Theatre of Improvisa- 
tion finally makes its appearance. If, however, the playwright wants to help 
the actor, the dramatist’s role will be confined to the seemingly simple, 
but in reality very intricate, role of inventing the scenarios and the prologues 
which present to the public the outline of what the actor is going to perform. 
I hope the playwright will not be humiliated by such a role. Did Carlo Gozzi 
lose anything when, after giving a scenario to the Sacci Company, he permitted 
the actors to improvise monologues and dialogues? 

I am asked: Why is it so necessary for the theatre to have all these pro- 
logues, parades and the like? Isn’t a single scenario sufficient? 

The prologue and the parade that follows, as well as the concluding 
address to the audience so favored by the Italians and Spaniards of the eigh- 
teenth century and the French vaudevillists—all these elements of the tradi- 
tional theatre compelled the spectator to regard the performance as nothing 
but play. Whenever the actor had enticed the spectator too deeply into the 
land of fiction, the actor, as quickly as possible, by some unexpected remark 
or a long aside, reminded the audience that everything presented was only “a 
play.” 

While Remizov and Scriabin are waiting for their place in the new 
theatres, while their mysteries are awaiting the initiated, the theatre which 
restores the juggler will wage a desperate fight with realistic and dialectical 
dramas, with piéces ad thése, and plays of mood. The new Theatre of Masks 
will learn from the Spaniards and Italians of the seventeenth century how 
to build its repertory on the laws of the farce where amusement comes before 
instruction, and movement is valued more highly than words. Not without 
reason was pantomime the favorite dramatic expression of the “Clercs de la 
Basoche.”” 

Schlegel maintained that in ancient Greece pantomime attained an in- 
credible perfection. And M. K. added that “pantomime could develop and be 
brought to perfection only by a people who so successfully practiced the plastic 
arts, and only a country whose many statues imparted grace to all things.’” 

Will not a constant preoccupation with the art of pantomime bring us to 
these wonders of grace even though we do not have the sky and the sun of 
ancient Attica? 


II 


There are two kinds of puppet theatres. 

The director of one wants his puppets to resemble the human being in 
all its features and peculiarities, just as the heathen wants his idol to nod its 
head, and the toymaker wants his doll to make sounds resembling the human 
voice. In his desire to reproduce reality, the director continues to perfect his 
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puppets until he realizes that there is a simpler solution to this complex pro- 
blem, namely, to transform them into a man. 

The other director sees that the audience in his theatre is amused not only 
by the witty plays performed by his puppets, but probably more by the puppets’ 
movements which, however much they try to imitate life, never entirely re- 
semble what the audience sees in life. 

When I watch the performance of modern actors, it is always clear to me 
that I see before my eyes the perfected puppet theatre of the first of these 
two directors—the one where man has replaced the puppet. Here man equals 
the puppet in its efforts to imitate life. The human being has been called 
upon to replace the puppet because in copying reality the human being can be 
more successful than the puppet. 

The other director, who also tried to make his puppet resemble a living 
person, noticed quickly that when he began to improve his puppet’s mechanism, 
it lost some of its charm. It even seemed to him that the whole nature of the 
puppet opposed this barbarous alteration. This director realized in time that 
there are limits to a transformation which, if exceeded, will inevitably lead to 
the replacement of the puppet by man. 

But is it possible to part company with the puppet which has succeeded 
in creating such an enchanting world in the theatre with expressive gestures 
governed by a special, bewitching technique and with an angularity of move- 
ment that cannot be compared to anything else? 

I have described two puppet theatres in order to force the actor into 
a thoughtful mood: should he replace the puppet and continue in a subservient 
role which gives no freedom to his own personal creativity, or should he 
fashion a theatre such as the puppet could defend, refusing to submit to the 
director’s attempts to transform his nature? The puppet did not want to be 
an exact image of man because the world the puppet reflects is a wonderful 
imaginary world, and the character it reflects is an imaginary character, and the 
stage it moves on is like a sounding board along which lie the strings of its 
skill. The puppet’s stage is as it is not because of the puppet’s nature, but 
because of its will, and its will is not to imitate but to create. 

When the puppet cries, its hand holds the handkerchief but does not touch 
its eyes; when the puppet kills, it pierces its opponent so gently that the tip 
of the sword does not touch his chest; and when the puppet slaps someone, 
the color does not fade from his cheek; and the puppet lovers embrace with 
such reserve that the spectator, observing their caresses from a considerable 
distance, does not ask his neighbor how these embraces end. 

But when a human being appears on stage, why does he blindly subject 
himself to a director who wants to turn him into a puppet of the naturalistic 
school? The human does not wish to present his art on the stage. The con- 
temporary actor refuses to understand that the comedian-mime is supposed to 
lead the audience into the land of imagination, and on his way entertain with 
his technical brilliance. 

The invented gesture, suitable only in the theatre, the stylized movement, 
conceivable only in the theatre, the artificiality of stage elocution—all this 
is being criticized by the public as well as the critics because the idea of 
“theatricality” has not yet been divorced from the acting of the so-called 
“actors of mood.” 

The “actor of inner mood” wants to depend only on his own state of 
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mind. He does not want his will to command his technique. He is proud of 
bringing to the stage the brilliance of his improvisation, and naive enough to 
believe that his improvisation has something in common with the improvisa- 
tion of the old Italian comedy. He does not know that the commedia dell’arte 
performers cultivated their improvisations only on the basis of a refined tech- 
nique. He resolutely denies all technique. “Technique hinders the freedom of 
the creative act”—is how this actor speaks. Only the moment of unconscious 
creativity based on emotion has any value to him. If there is such a moment, 
then there is success; without it—no success. 

But does an actor’s intellect really hinder the display of emotion? It was 
a living man who acted and danced around the altar of Dionysus; his emo- 
tions were aroused; the altar fire raised his feelings to ecstacy. However, 
the ritual dedicated to the god of wine has preéstablished meters and rhythms, 
and certain prescribed methods of movement and gesture. Here the actor’s 
reasoning did not obstruct his temperament. The dancing Greek, although 
obliged to observe a whole series of traditional rules, could nevertheless intro- 
duce into his dance many innovations. 


Not only does the contemporary actor lack all rules of the comedian’s art 
(for art is only that which is governed by laws; according to Voltaire “danc- 
ing is an art because it is governed by rules”), but he also has created a fright- 
ful chaos in his art. As if this were not enough, he considers it his duty to 
bring chaos into the other spheres of art. If he wants to enter the field of music, 
he invents recitation to music. If he reads poetry from the stage, he pays at- 
tention only to the subject of the poetry, and arranges the logical stresses with- 
out concerning himself in any way with meter and rhythm, caesura and pauses, 
or musical intonation. 


Modern actors, in their attempt at reincarnation, set themselves the prob- 
Jem of destroying their “I” and of producing an illusion of life on the stage. 
Why, then, are the names of the actors announced on the placards? When 
the Moscow Art Theatre produced Gorky’s Lower Depths, instead of an actor 
a real tramp was brought onto the stage. The tendency toward reincarnation 
reached a point where the actor was relieved of his function altogether. Why 
was the name of the actor performing the role of Teterev printed on the 
posters? Is it possible to call someone an “actor” when he appears on the stage 
as he is in real life? Why deceive the public? 

The public comes to the theatre to see the art of man, but what kind of 
art is it to walk on the stage as one really is? The public expects fantasy, 
acting, skill, and instead sees either life or a slavish imitation of it. 

Once having discarded the shelter of one’s surroundings, does not man’s 
art on the stage consist of skillfully selecting a mask and a decorative costume, 
and of dazzling the public with the technical brilliance of either a dancer, or 
an intriguer (as at a masquerade ball), or a simpleton of the old Italian 
comedy, or a juggler? 

The mask’s magic power becomes apparent after one reads carefully the 
forgotten collections of scenarios, those of Flaminio Scala (1613), for ex- 
ample. 

Harlequin, a native of Bergamo, the servant of a stingy doctor, is forced 
by his master’s avarice to wear a suit of many-colored patches. Harlequin is 
the silly fool, the cunning servant who seems always merry. But look what is 
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hidden under his mask—Harlequin, the mighty magician, sorcerer, and wizard; 
Harlequin, the representative of the infernal powers. The mask is capable of 
hiding more than just these two opposing figures. These two aspects of Harle- 
quin are two poles between which lie infinite varieties. How is this great 
diversity shown to the spectator? By the mask. 

The actor in control of the art of gesture and movement (here lies his 
strength!) will wear the mask in such a way that the spectator knows clearly 
who is before his eyes: the silly fool from Bergamo, or the devil. This 
chameleon quality, hidden under the comedian’s fixed mask, provides the theatre 
with an enchanting play of light and shade. Is it not the mask which aids the 
spectator to fly into the land of fantasy? The mask makes the spectator 
see not only one particular Harlequin, but all the Harlequins in his memory. 
In Harlequin the spectator sees all the people which in any way resemble 
this image. But is the mask the only source of the theatre’s fascination? No. 

It is the actor who, with his art of gesture and movement, compels the 
spectator to be whisked into a fairyland where the blue bird flies, where the 
beasts talk, and where the loafing, roguish, or infernal Harlequin is trans- 
formed into a simpleton who performs wonderful tricks. Harlequin is an 
acrobat, sometimes a rope walker. His leaps are exceedingly dextrous. His 
improvised jokes startle the audience by an exaggerated improbability which 
even the dramatists did not dream of. The actor is a dancer. He can dance 
the graceful monferrina’ as well as the coarse English jig. The actor can make 
you cry and a few seconds later laugh. He carries the fat Doctor on his 
shoulders and jumps around with him as if there were nothing to it. Now 
he is soft and flexible, now clumsy and awkward. The actor has at his com- 
mand a thousand different intonations with which he does not imitate specific 
characters, but which he uses rather to decorate and supplement. He can speak 
fast, when playing the role of a rogue, or slowly and in a drawl when imitat- 
ing the pedant. On the stage he can trace geometric figures with his body, or he 
can leap happily and recklessly as if flying through air. 

The face of the actor is covered by a mask, but by his skill he can use it 
in such ways, and contort his body in such positions that the dead mask be- 
comes alive. 

Since the appearance of Isadora Duncan, and even more since Jacques 
Dalcroze’s eurhythmic theory, the modern actor has gradually begun to under- 
stand the meaning of gesture and movement. However, a mask still interests 
him very little. Whenever the subject of masks arises the actor asks: is it 
possible for the mask and cothurn of the ancient theatre to reappear on the 
contemporary stage? To the modern actor, the mask is something which once 
was used to overcome poor acoustical conditions, or was used to emphasize a 
role in an exaggerated but stereotyped way. 

We are still waiting for the time when an actor without a mask will 
arouse the indignation of the public, as was the case in the reign of Louis XIV, 
when the dancer Hardel was the first who dared appear without a mask. But 
at present the modern actor will under no circumstances recognize the mask 
as a symbol of the theatre—and not only the actor. 

I have made the experiment of interpreting the figure of Don Juan accord- 
ing to the principles of the Theatre of Masks.” But even such an art critic 
as Benois did not understand the mask on Don Juan’s face. 

“Moliére loves Don Juan. Don Juan is his hero, and as with all heroes, he is 
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even a little Moliére’s portrait. To substitute for this hero some satyr type is 
not only a mistake, but something worse.”” 

This is how Benois regards Moliére’s Don Juan. He would like to see in 
Don Juan the image of the “Seville seducer” as portrayed by Tirso de Molina, 
Byron, and Pushkin. 


In his wanderings from one poet to the next, Don Juan preserved the 
basic features of his character, but he reflected, as a mirror, the diverse natures 
of his authors, the life of the most divergent countries, and the expression of 
various social ideals. 


Benois forgets completely that Moliére was attracted to the character of 
Don Juan not as a goal, but as a means to an end, 


Moliére wrote Don Juan after Tartuffe had aroused a storm of indigna- 
tion among the clergy and nobility. He was accused of a number of base 
offenses, and the poet’s enemies were anxious to find a worthy punishment for 
him. He could fight this injustice with his only weapon, the theatre. In order 
to ridicule the bigotry of the clergy and the hypocrisy of the aristocracy 
which he hated so intensely, he grasped Don Juan as a drowning man clutches 
a straw. A number of scenes and separate sentences, though inconsistent 
with the mood of the action and the characteristics of the protagonist, are 
introduced by Moliére as a revenge on those who had hampered the success 
of Tartuffe. Moliére exposes to ridicule and abuse this very “jumping, dancing 
and grimacing Lovelace””’ in order to make him a target for the poet’s bitter 
attacks against pride and vanity. And at the same time Moliére places in the 
mouth of this frivolous dandy, whom he had just ridiculed, a brilliant 
characterization of the period’s prevailing vices—hypocrisy and bigotry. 

One more consideration should not be forgotten. Just at the time when 
Moliére was greatly distressed by the withdrawal of Tartuffe from the stage, 
the poet suffered a family tragedy. “His wife, little capable of appreciating her 
husband’s genius, was unfaithful to him with the most unworthy rivals, falling 
in love with salon gossipers whose noble birth was their only distinction. Even 
before this, Moliére had never missed an opportunity to hurl gibes at the ./ar- 
quis ridicules.”™ Now he uses the figure Don Juan for new attacks on his 
rivals. 

Moliére needed the scene with the peasant girls, not so much for charac- 
terizing Don Juan, as for drowning with the intoxicating wine of comic 
scenes the drama of a man deprived of family happiness by such flippant and 
egotistical “breakers of women’s hearts.” 

It is only too clear that for Moliére Don Juan is a puppet necessary to 
the author for settling his accounts with his numerous enemies. To Moliére 
Don Juan is a wearer of masks. We see him wearing the masks of licentious- 
ness, contempt for religion, cynicism, and hypocrisy which were worn by the 
cavaliers of the Sun King’s court. He wore the mask of the author-accuser ; 
the nightmarish mask which was stifling the author himself, and the torturing 
mask which Moliére had to wear at court spectacles or before his deceitful 
wife. Only at the very end of the play does the author give to his puppet the 
mask reflecting the features of El Burlador de Sevilla as he was originally 
conceived. 

The greatest compliment which the director and designer who staged 
Moliére’s Don Juan could dream of was paid them by Benois when he called 
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the performance a “dressed-up farce.” The Theatre of Masks is always a farce, 
and the idea of the actor’s art, based on a worship of mask, gesture, and 
movement, is indissolubly linked with the idea of the farce. The farce is 
eternal. If its principles are for a time expelled from the walls of the theatre, 
we nevertheless know that they are firmly engraved in the lines of the manu- 
scripts left by the theatre’s greatest writers. 


Translated by Nora BEESON 


NOTES 


~ aX, N. Benois, well-known painter, art critic, and art historian, wrote 
regularly his “Letters on Art” for the newspaper Rech. (Trans.) 


* Scriabin’s fourth symphony. (Trans.) 
* At his death in 1915 Scriabin left such a Mystery uncompleted, (Trans.) 


“I am referring to the old vaudeville not because it must be brought 
back to the theatre at all cost, but because I consider this ferm to be an 
example linked not with literary, but with theatrical traditions on the one 
hand, and with popular taste on the other. One must remember that vaude- 
ville came to us from France, and we know that French vaudeville was created 
in the following manner (see Fournel, Spectacles popul et artistes des rues, 
pp. 320-21): “An improvisational, popular theatre performed for a long time 
near the Porte St. Jacques; the people came in crowds to hear the gay songs, 
and to watch three merry performers. All three had come from Normandie; all 
three were apprentices in the baker’s guild, had come to Paris to-try their 
fortune, and had brought tc the capital the bawdy and clever popular Nor- 
mandie songs and verses which consequently introduced vaudeville to France. 
Everyone knew and loved them, and their names—Gaultier Garguille, Turlupin, 
and Gros Guillaume—will forever be remembered in the history of French 
humor.” So we see that vaudeville arose from popular songs and humor. 

5 An episode from another period recalls the meaning and power of panto- 
mime: “According to the words of a Roman writer, in Nero’s reign a foreign 
ruler was attending a pantomime performance in which a famous actor per- 
formed the twelve labors of Hercules with such expressiveness and clarity that 
the foreign ruler understood everything without any explanation. He was 
so surprised, that he begged Nero to give him this actor as a present. Nero 
was very much astonished at this request, but then the guest explained that 
next to his kingdom lived a wild tribe whose language no one could understand. 
The savages, likewise, could not comprehend what their neighbors wanted 
from them. With pantomime this remarkable actor could make the savages 
understand what was wanted from them, and they undoubtedly could grasp his 
meaning well.” Tantsy, ikh istoriia «1 rasvitie s drevnykh vremen do nashikh 
dnei (Dances, their History and Development from Ancient Times to Our 
Days), St. Petersburg, 1902, p. 15, Po Viuile. 

* Les Confréres de la Passion of The Community of the Holy Trinity, 
in sixteenth-century Paris, moved indoors and gave performances on a platform 
stage. (Trans.) 

* The Clercs de la Basoche, in the middle of the fifteenth century in 
Paris were a guild of legal scribes famous for their performance of satirical 
farces. (Trans.) 

* Opyt istorii teatra (An Experiment in the History of the Theatre) 
Moscow, 1849, p. 126. 
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° La monfrina, or monferrina—a popular Italian dance. (Trans.) 
" My revival of Moliére’s Don Juan was first given in the Imperial Alex- 
andrinsky Theatre, November 9, 1910. 
" In the newspaper Rech, No. 318, November 19, 1910. 
" Tbid. 
*® Artist, No. 9, 1890. 
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